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Executors Urged Telephone Industry in World 


oe: 


To Avoid Penalty 


‘For Estate Taxes 


Expands Service During Year: 


Mme ery ari 8 én. 
Stations Increased Despite Decline in Th’ 
Country, Says Commerce Department 





outstanding position in world’ telephony, it 


Preliminary Notice Should _— world’s telephone industry, weather- 

Be Filed Even When m ing the storms of business depression 
Doubt of Liability, Says exceptionally well, actually showed an in- 
Internal Revenue Bureau | crease in the number of stations in service 


last year with preliminary estimates plac- | 
ing the total on Dec. 31 at 35,400,000 tele- | 
Problems Created 
By Levies on Gifts 


phones, according to information made | 
available June 24 in the Communications | 
Section, Transportation Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There were 35,336,467 phones in the} 
world at the close of 1930 and 34,526,629 | 
a year before. The relative small gain | 
last year shows that the rate of tele-| 
phonic development slackened consider- 
ably, it was pointed out. The advance was | 
wholly accounted for by activity outside | 
the United States, as more than 500,000 | 
stations were disconnected in this coun-| 


Bad Bargains, Although Com- 
pensation Is Inadequate Not 
To Be Construed by Treas- 


had only about 55.65 per cent of the 
world’s stations at the end of 1931, against 
57.17 per cent a year earlier. The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied: 

Although the number of stations and 
the amount of long distance business fell 
off in this country last year, economies of 
operation were responsible for a probable 
increase in revenues. Extension of daily 


| service continued, and the Bell system 


alone increased its dial stations by 753,704, 
to a total of 5,730,645 at the close of last 
year. Altogether there were prgbably 
abou 6,200,000 dial phones in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1932. 


Extensions and Improvements 


Extensions of service, improvements in 
it, and research and development activi- 


ury Department as Donations 


Warning that executors of estates 
should file preliminary notices, even if 
they are not certain about the applica- 
bility of the new estate tax to their cases, 
was issued, June 25, by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Gross estates of persons dying after 5 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time, on June 6 
are. subject to the new taxes if they 
amount to $50,000 or more, and, if the 
amount of the gross estate is not clearly 
determined, preliminary notice should still 
be filed within two months to avoid the 
possibility of any penalty, according to the 
Bureau. 

Object of New Gift Tax 

The new gift tax, designed not as a rev- 
enue producer but as a supplement to the| 
estate tax, “suggests many annoying ques- 
tions” because of its broad language which 


gains as well as gifts. But “these annoy- 
ing questions can be settled by a reason- 
able administration of the law,” a¢écording 
to another statement issued by the Bu- 
reau in explanation of the tax. 

No serious unbalancing of tax litigation 
handled by the Board of Tax Appeals and} 
the United States district courts will re-| 
sult from the proposal embodied in the 
economy bill to lower the interest which 
the Government pays on refunds from 6 
to 4 per cent, according to an opinion ex- 
pressed orally at the General Counsel’s 
office of the Bureau. 


Interest Rate on Refunds 


The section of the bill lowering the in- 
terest rate on refunds does not reduce also 
the rate which taxpayers must pay on a 
tax which they withhold until settlement 
of a disputed assessment. This rate re- 
mains at 6 per cent, according to the in- 





ties continued to be carried on extensively 
last year. Gross construction expendi- 
tures reported by the Bell System, which 
owns about 15,490,000 of the countries’ 
| telephones, amounted to $391,000,000. 

Foreign countries, in general, have been 
far behind the United States in the de- 
velopment of\ telephone communication, 
and only in recent years have ethey been 
expanding to an appreciable extent. A 
notable growth has been reported in some 
countries, even during the past year of 
poor business conditions. The number of 
phones in use in Sweden, for example, in- 
creased nearly 24,000, to a total of 546,- 
453. Overseas service was also extended, 
as was overseas service from the United 
States. 


try, it is believed. 
Reduction in This Country 
The number of telephones in service in | 
the United States at the start of 1932 is 
estimated at 19,700,000, compared with 20,- 
201,576 a year before, it was stated. Thus, | 
while this country contined to occupy the | 


Municipality Liable 
To New Federal Tax 
On Current It Sells 


City Retailing Electricity Is 
Not Carrying on Govern-| 
ment Function, According 
To Minnesota Ruling 


World Interconnection 


Ninety-two per cent of the telephones 
in the world may now be interconnected, a 
total of about 32,368,000. An American 
now can telephone to most of the stations 
in Europe, North and South America and 
Australia, as well as to a small region in 
northwest Africa, part of the Dutch East 
Indies, to Hawaii, to the Canary Islands, 
and to Bermuda. 

os Detailed statistics on telephones of the 
St. Paul Minn., June 25.| world are available only up to the begin- 

A municipality which sells electrical| ning of last year, because of the time re- 
energy to its inhabitants must pay the new | quired to obtain reports from all parts of 
Federal tax thereon, the Minnesota At-| the globe. oi 

: . | Distribution of Telephones 
torney General's office has ruled, in an| . 

ini ritten by Assistant Attorney | These show that the United States 
Stars. EE y 5 oars ranks first in the number of phones ac- 
General, W. H. Gurnee. A municipality | cording to population, as well as in actual 
which manufactures and sells electricity|yymber of stations. At the start of last 
is not carrying on a strictly governmental | year this country had 16.4 phones per 100 


function, the opinion explained. ; Mr. eople, or one for every six persons. The 
Gurnee cited as controlling the decision of | ratio declined slightly, of course, during 


the Supreme Court of the United States|the year. Canada is the only countfy to 
holding that a State which went into the} approach the telephone density of the 


liquor business was subject to Federal | : tates. The Dominion reports 14 
taxation thereon. The opinion follows in, eee eae 100 mae ” 








formation. 

Additional information furnished fol- 
lows: . 

The Board of Tax Appeals handled only 
cases in which the taxpayer disputes a 
levy and does not pay until settlement is 
made. Under the economy bill he would 
still have to pay 6 per cent interest if 
the case went against him. 

District courts handle cases in which 
the taxpayer pays an assessment he thinks 
excessive and then seeks recovery. If he 
won the case, under the proposal of the 
economy bill, he would be paid only 4 per 
cent interest by the Government. 


Inducement Not Compelling 

The differential in interest would not 
be sufficient to make any large number 
of taxpayers elect to run the risk of a 6 
per cent charge after a Board of Tax Ap- 
peals hearing merely because the Govern- 
ment rate on refunds would have been 
reduced by 2 per cent, according to com- 
ments made on the economy bill proposal. 

The letter concerning new estate taxes 
issued by the Bureau follows in full text: 

“Coliectors of Internal Revenue, Inter- 
nal Revenue Agents in Charge, and Others 
Concerned: 

“Section 304 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 304. (a) The executor, within two 
months after the decedent’s death, or 
within a like period after qualifying as 
such, shall give written notice thereof to 
the collector.’ 

“Section 403 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
provides as follows: 

“Sec. 403. Assessment, collection, and 
payment of tax. Except as provided in 
section 402, the tax imposed by section 401 
of this act shall be assessed, collected, and 
paid, in the same manner, and shall be 
subject to the same provisions of law (in- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Senate Asked to Pass 


Postal Penalty Bill 


Would Punish Unsanctioned 
Use of Letter Boxes 


An effort will be made to enact legis- 


fyll text: | ‘ > ther. 
Text of the Opinion The United States and Canada togethe 
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Program Is Offered 
For State Regulation 





John E. Manthey, Eveleth, Minn.—As | 
advise that the village purchases elec- | 

trical energy from a private corporation, | 

part of which is used for street lighting | 

mainder thereof distributed by the village | 

to the inhabitants thereof, the village | 

collecting for same from its customers. | 

Federal Revenue Act of 1932 and inquire | an 2 ae Y £7 S Na 
whether it is the duty of the village there- | Association of Commission 

under to collect the tax imposed thereby | ers Presents Suggestions 
revenue in the district. To Rail and Utility Boards 

Provision of Tax Law SR RRS gy 

Section 616 of the Federal Revenue Act 
cent of the amount paid, on or after the| Recommendations and suggestions oe 
fifteenth day after the enactment of the! betterment of the various State regulatory 
act, for electrical energy for domestic and; commissions laid before the executive 
such date and before July 1, 1934, to be) ; ; ; 

; ; , | ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
paid by the person paying for such elec-| sioners held here today were made public 
vendor. The vendor receiving any Pay-| committee, and also chairman of the New 
ment for such electrical energy is Te-| Mexico State Corporation Commission. 
quired to collect the amount of the tax!” he recommendations include proposal 
and to make return thereof and pay same | railroad freight rates and passenger fares to 
to the collector of the district in which) meet present economic conditions, pro- 
the principal place of the business of the! posal by one member to cancel the na- 
that no tax shall be imposed under this| Springs, Ark., in interest of economy, reg- 
section upon any payment received for| ylation of motor carriers, regulation of 
electrical energy furnished to the United) holding companies, and many more. 
political subdivision thereof, or to the Dis-| of the national association was made by 
trict of Columbia. | Clyde L. Seavey, president of the Rail- 

Not Municipal Function | road Commission of the State of Califor- 
distribution and sale of electrical energy | bers of the association, David E. Lilien- 
for lighting, heating or power purposes | thal, of the Wisconsin Commission, and 
to private individuals by a municipality | Milo B. Maltbie, chairman, New York Pub- 
cent decisions to this effect are: Frey v. The proposal, according to Mr. Wil- 
Woodworth, 2 Fed. (2nd) 725; Maumee | liams, was either opposed by other mem- 
Valley El. Co. v. Schlesinger, 33 Fed.| bers of the executive committee, or the 
326; Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S.| the opinion of the majority. 

107; Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S.| Proposals and suggestions submitted by 
614 (522). | members for consideration of the execu- 
in the leading case of South Carolina v.| Williams, are given in part: 

United States, 199 U. S. 437 (416), said Extract from letter received from F. 
that: , | Chatterton, chairman, Wyoming Commis- 


lation at this session of Congress to block 
possible attempts of some business houses 
to evade increased postage by unsanc- 
tioned used of letter boxes, Representative 
Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y., stated or- 
ally June 25. , 

He said he will confer immediately with 
Senator Oddie (Rep,), of Nevada, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices, to urge early action on the Carey 
bill (CH. R. 9262), to amend section 198, of 
the Federal penal code of 1909, as amended 
in 1916, regarding use of approval postal 
service facilities without payment. 

The Carey bill passed the House March 
9 and remains undisposed of in the Sen- 
ate. It would penalize anyone who “know- 
ingly or willfully deposits any mailable 
matter such as statements of account, cir- 
culars, sale bills or like matter, on which 
)no postage has been paid,” in any of- 
ficially approved letter box for the receipt 
or delivery of mail matter on any mail 
route, with intent to avoid payment of 
lawful postage, or who willfully aids or 
assists in such offense. 

Mr. Mead said the purpose of the bill is 
to curb the practice of depositing mail 
for delivery without payment of postage. 
He said its enactment would prevent the 
use of city mail boxes in houses, hotels, 
apartment houses, etc., for deposits of 
matter which should be mailed. 

‘ The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, on March 4, 1932, wrote Chairman 
Mead as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: Receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of Feb. 15, 
1932, requesting the Department’s views 


“The exemption of State agencies and 
instrumentaiities from national taxation 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 





(2agcton exports from the United 


to ‘decline as toreign exporters have 
steadily increased their production, ac- 
cording to information made available 


terior. 

In 1924 the United States exported 72 
per cent of the exports suppligd by the 
leading gasoline producing cotmtries, it 
was explained. In 1931 American ex- 
ports had dropped to 38.2 per cent. 

The sharp drop in exports, coming 
somewhat sooner and with greater se- 
verity than was anticipated, still leaves 
the United States as the leading indi- 


barrels. Of the 114,584,546 barrels of 
gasoline exported,from the leading gaso- 
line producing countries, this country 





rels, or 38.2 per cent. 
In actual quantity exported for the 
first time in 10 years the number of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] { barrels exported in 1930 was 63,195,331, 


States to foreign countries continue | 


June 25 at the Department of the Ing 


vidual nation both in per cent of gaso- | 
line exports and in actual number of | 


supplied in 1931 a total of 43,786,519 bar- | 


attorney for the village of McKinley, you | 

and other municipal purposes, and the re- | 

You call attention to section 616 of the| 

and pay same to the collector of internal 

of 1932 imposes a tax equivalent to 3 per Cotenge, SB. dune 36. 

commercial consumption furnished after | committee meeting of the National Asso- 

trical energy and to be collected by the} by Hugh H. Williams, chairman of the 

from the person making such payment, | gor rigid economy, blanket reduction in 

vendor is located. It is further provided| tional convention to be held in Hot 

States or to any State or Territory or! Proposal to cancel the Fall convention 
It is well settled that the manufacture, | nia, and concurred in by two other mem- 

is not a governmental function. Some re- | lic Service Commission. 

(2nd) 318; Blair v. Byers, 35 Fed. (2nd) | members expressed willingness to abide by 
The Supreme Court of the United States ; tive committee, made available by Mr. 

| sion: 


“To me the question of Federal en- 


' [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


{Exports of Gasoline Reduced 
As Production Abroad Develops 





| compared with 43,786,519 barrels in 1931. 

The cause of the decline, regarded as 
one of the serious problems affecting the 
oil industry in the United States, is 
attributed to increased exports by for- 
eign countries whose lower prices upset 
American competition. The following 
additional information, which is part of 
| an investigation being conducted in con- 
| nection with the Congressional com- 
mittee studying the oil situation, was 
supplied: 

Russia has greatly increased her ex- 
ports in gasoline until now this country 
exports 13.2 per cent of the world ex- 
ports, having increased from one-tenth 
of 1 per cent in 1922. Rumania also has 
risen to a conspicuous place as an ex- 
porter, with 11.3 per cent. In 1922 Ru- 
manian exports were 4.6 per cent’ of all 
exports of the leading gasoline produc- 
ing countries. Exports from Russia have 
mounted from 20,120 barrels of gasoline 
in 1922 to 16,131,700 in 1931. Rumania 


|. [Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1932 


Railway Protest 
1 Container Rates 


tn 
a 


New York Central Asks Change 
In Schedules to Meet 
Motor Competition 


A FURTHER step to meet the competi- 

tion of motor vehicles was taken June 
25 by the New York Central Railroad in 
an application filed with the Interstate 


Commerce Commission proposing a new 
basis of rates applicable on shipments of 
merchandise freight in steel containers. 
(Docket No. 21723.) 

The mmission, several months ago, is- 
sued ie order which contemplated a 
higher Basis of rates for this type of serv- 
ice than was proposed by the railroad, 
which now plans a reduction in order that 
the service may offset truck competition. 

The carrier’s application just filed with 
the Commission declared that the basis of 
rates proposed by the Commission has 
been tried out on its lines since last Au- 
gust, and the “experience has been most 
unfortunate.” It was pointed out that 
this trial has “demonstrated conclusively” 
that the basis prescribed by the Commis- 
sion cannot be employed to compete suc- 
cessfully with motor trucks between many 
points in common. 

The basis proposed by the Commission 
was that the container rates should not 
be less than third class, with other re- 
strictions not meeting with the railroad’s 
favor. The rates now proposed by the 
Central are on an “all-commodity”. basis, 
based on a per-container charge regard- 





{Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 
American Exports 
Of Steel Products 


‘ Continue Increase 


Shipments Reach 
‘Level Since July After 
Recording Gains in Three 
Consecutive Months 


Climbing to the highest total since last 
July, American exports of iron and steel 
products advanced in May for the third 


consecutive month, 
mation made available June 25 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Last month’s exports of 50,477-tons was 
38.4 per cent above the April figure, it 
was pointed out. April exports gained 
16.6 per cent over March, and March, in 
turn, was 23 per cent above February. 

Shipments of scrap material to Japan 
are largely responsible for the continuance 
of the upswing, it was stated, and the 
Far Eastern nation again led Canada as 
the most important export market for 
United States iron and steel. 


Most Sales in Far East 

Shipments of iron and steel to foreign 
markets for the first five months of the 
year aggregated 269,674 tons, which was 
slightly more than 220,000 tons under the 
amount for the corresponding period of 
1931. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 

The best markets in May, were chiefly 
in the Far East, which area, along with 
North and Central America, South Amer- 
ica and Africa, bought more American 
steel than In April. The trade witif 
Europe, never large, declined. 

The import trade, gaining 3,412 tons to 
total 39,751 tons, reversed the trend dis- 
played in April. A sharp gain in receipts 
of pig iron and an equally marked drop 
in imports of tin plate featured this trade. 


Individual Gains Small 

The improved export business was re- 
corded despite the fact that shipments to 
other countries were greater for only 17 
of 48 classes of materials. Most of the 
gains or losses were relatively small, but 
exceptions were noted in the 25,953-ton 
gain in scrap and in an increase of 3,246 
tons in skelp. 

The sharpest decline in exports was in 
tin plate, which were reduced about one- 
half to a total of 2,212 tons. A propor- 
tionately greater decline of 2,075 tons took 
place in the trade in cast iron pressure 
9 


(Continued on Page Column 5.) 


Upturn Is Registered 
In Shoe Production 


Definite Improvement in Week 
Is Shown by Industry 


Operations in’ the country’s boot and 
shoe industry have shown a definite up- 
turn in the last week, according to infor- 
mation made available June 25 by A. B. 
Butman, Chief of the Shoe Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Indications are that further expansion 
of plant capacity will be observable in 
the next few weeks, it was pointed out. 
The large buying organizations have been 
placing bysiness with manufacturers and 
this factor, coupled with small-lot orders 
received, is helping in the planning of fu- 
ture factory operating schedules. § 

Some price readjustments, reports indi- 
cate, are still to be made, it was stated, 
and the trade is waiting for definite de- 
cision on the extent of these reductions. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 
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Relief Measure 
Is Defended by 


Senator Wagner 


Provides Employment for 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


Office Allowances 






YEARLY 


Cc. INDEX 


Of Farm Board Cut 


| Other Appropriations in Inde- 


pendent Offices Bill Re- 


duced in Senate 


ESTRICTION of Federal Farm Board 
“operations in so far as that may 


Ania’. National 


787 


be accomplished by limitation of funds 
available ior pay roll and contingent ex- 
penses was voted in the Senate, June 25, 
after criticism which has frequently re- 
curred was renewed, in connection with 
the Board’s appropriation in the annual 
independent othces supply bill. 

The Senate accepted an amendment by 
Senator Byrnes (Vem.), of South Caro- 
lina, which will make only $600,000 
available for pay roll and office expenses 
of the Board in the next fiscal year. 1n 
former years, the Board has had $1,000,- 
000 for that purpose the Committee on 
Appropriations amended the House bill, 
this time, to allow the Board to use up 


Hundreds of Thousands, 
He Declares in Senate ‘in 
Reply to President 


Economic Conditions 


Misjudged, He Says 


Describes Bill as ‘The One Piece 
Of Constructive Legislation’ 
On Unemployment From 


amounting, according to Senator Byrnes, 
to more than the usual $1,000,000. 


unexpended balances from former years, | 


Highest | 


according to infor-}| 


Senate This Session 


Taking issue with President Hoover's 
announced views on the Senate relief bill, 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
sponsor of the legislation, asserted in the 


Senate June 25 that the measure carried 
potential employment for “hundreds of 
thousands” of unemployed. 

The New York Senator urged that the 
President’s criticism be rejected because 
the President, he said, had misjudged the 
needs of the country heretofore in pro- 
posals for improvement of economic con- 
ditions. 

Senator Wagner described the bill, 
which is now in conference between the 
House and Senate, as the one piece of 
constructive legislation dealing with un- 
employment that had emerged from the 
Senate during the current session. 

(President Hoover’s. statement on the 
relief bills, as made public at the White 
House, was printed in full text in, the 
issue of June 25.) 


Explains Censtruction Projects 


The full text of an authorized summary 
of Senator Wagner’s address follows: 

On Thursday the Senate passed the 
emergency relief and construction bill, the 
first and only measure to receive the ap- 
proval of the Senate, which undertakes 
to launch a direct attack upon the diffi- 
culties of the depression. 

Directly and through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation we shall under the 
terms of the bill initiate and finance a 
$2,000,000,000 construction program which 
must, of necessity, create & demand for 
commodities and thus help check price 
deflation, stimulate trade and industry and 
| open jobs for a substantial portion of those 
re for three long years have been pound- 





ing the pavements in vain search Qf work, 
Appreved by Senate 

The bill had been pairstakingly pre-| 
pared. It was thoroughly considered dur- 
ing a week of debate in the Senate. It | 
emerged with the overwhelming approval 
of the Senate, practically in the form in 
which it had been introduced. 

Under the circumstances there would be 
no occasion for speaking upon it now but 
for the statement issued by the President, 
which must not go unrefuted lest the pub- 


—=* 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


Conferees Studying 
Wagner-Garner Bills 


Senator Norbeck Sees Diffi- 


culty in Drafting Measure 
Suitable to President 


Early disposal of disagreements between | 
the Senate and the House on the so- 
called Garner-Wagner relief measure, 


now in conference, was not contemplated | 
June 25 by conferees of the two Houses, | 
according to oral statements of members 
of the conference group following their 
initial session. 

Various features of the bill werg dis- 
cussed in general, it was explaine@l, but) 
no action taken other than to direct the 
drafting service of the two Houses to! 
prepare briefs over the week-end com- 
paring the two bills for use in further ses- 


While the debate about the Farm Board | 
appropriation was proceeding, Senator Nye 


(Rep.), of North Dakota, read a letter 
trom J. C. Stone, chairman of the Board, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Deficit in Treasury 
Now 681 Million in 


Excess of Estimates 





Expenditures to Date Includ- 
ing Advances to Finance 
Corporation Surpass Earl- 
ier Predictions 


One week before the close of the 1931-32 
fiscal year the Federal Goverr nent’s defi- 
cit, the largest in any peace-time year, 
stood at $2,804,592.455 and was already 
$681,631,455 in excess of the official esti- 
mates, according to information made 
available June 25 at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Probably the deficit will not pass $3,000,- 
000,000 before the new fiscal year begins 
on July 1 and the Government starts func- 
tioning on the basis of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 and thése economies already en- 
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‘Congress Leaders 


Anticipate Delay 
In Adjournment 


Pending Appropriations and 
Economy and Relief Bills 
Expected to Extend Ses- 
sion Beyond July 1 


Plans of the Senate 
Still Are Indefinite 


Speaker Garner Declines to Pre- 
dict Date of Wind-up, and 
House Majority Leader Puts 
Event Two Weeks Away 


Congress will adjourn its present session 
any time from July 1 on, without any de- 
terminate agreement at this time, accord- 
ing to oral statements of Senate and House 
leaders June 25. 

Faced with pendency of most of the 
appropriations to carry°on the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
with demands for relief not only from 
cities but from farming sections of the 


country, and with the economy program 
hanging in the balance, Loth Houses met 
June 27 without any program for winding 
up legislative activities that began six 
months ago. 


Senate Plans Indefinite 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader of the Senate, had pre- 
dicted that Congress would adjourn July 1. 
Since then, the economy program has been 
sent back to conference, and, so far, no 
agreement has been reached in conference 
on the Garner-Rainey-Wagner $2,300,000,- 
000 bill for relief of destitution and of un- 
employment, on which conferences will 
be resumed June 27. Adjournment plans 
are indefinite in the Senate. 

The economy program bill awaits the 
appointment of new conferees to adjust 
the differences between the two houses. 
While the House leaders expect to appoint 
the same conferees, Representative Mc- 
Duffie (Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., rank- 
ing House conferee and Chairman of the 
House Economy Committee, is absent and 
is not expected back until June 29, or two 





acted, according, to oral information made 
available. Additional information fur- 


‘nished follows: 


Expenditures Exceed Estimates 
Expenditures. 
mately $600,000,000 in unbudgeted ad- 
vances to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and to the Federal land banks, 
had on June 23 surpassed the official esti- 
mates by $426,832,455 and stood at $4,- 
788,662,255. 

Revenues, which the Treasury Depart- 
ment estimated would total $2,238,878,800 
on June 30, stood at $1,984,069,800 on June 
23 with only one more week of ordinary 
income, miscellaneous and custom collec- 
tions yet to be made. 

To cover the deficit which resulted from 
increasing expenses and shrinking reve- 
nues the Treasury has borrowed through- 
out the year, adding $2,694,600,000 to the 
public debt which stood at $16,801,500,000 
on June 30, 1931. 


Revenue Collections 
On the basis of June 23 figures the 
Government has collected $1,053,297,425 
from income taxes, $492,634,287 from mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue, $323.575,414 
from customs duties and $85,830,222 from 
miscellaneous sources. All these collec- 


tions were lower than the estimates made | 


up by the Treasury in October, 1921. 


In the corresponding period of last year, 
between Jan. 1, 1930, and June 23, 1931,! 
|} the Government had collected $1,850,-| 
in 
miscellaneous internal revenue, $370,963,- 
301 from customs duties and $292,744,504. 
Most of the last item came from collec- 
tions of war debts which were suspended | 
| during the current fiscal year. 


919,187 in income taxes, $557,756,054 


Increases Distributed 
Expenditures, which have exceeded esti- 


| mates by only 9426,832.455 in spite of the 
addition of $600,000,000 in unanticipated 
| relief expenditures, have been spread over 
| general working funds for Government de- 


which include approxi- 


days before the beginning gt the new fiscal 
year. ; 
$300,000 Daily Loss 

The economy bill is hot retroactive in 
its terms. Delay will cost the Federal 
‘Treasury approximately $300,000°7 day, ac- 
cording to House calculations. 

In the House, Speaker Garner (Dem.), 
of Uvalde, Tex., said the whole adjourn- 
ment question is now up to the Senate and 
lie would not predict the date. Major- 
ity Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill, said the present situation indicates 
there is no likelihood of adjournment “un- 
til week after next.” In addition to the 
appropriations situation, and the general 
relief legislation pending, he pointed out, 
there is a demand from some of the House 
membership that it should not adjourn 
until there is some specific legislation to 
aid farmers. 

Minority Leaders Proposal 


Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., minority leader of the House, said 
that Congress “can” pass all the appro- 
priation bills before the new year begins 
on July 1. If Congress stays in session 
jafter July 4, he added, “I do not know 
what will happen in the way of continu- 
ance of the session.” 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
vilie, Tenn., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, said: 

“There is no reason in the world why 
Congress cannot pass all the appropria- 
tion bills and adjourn next Saturday, 
July 2.” 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., Acting Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, asked if 
he thought it likely Congress would ad- 
journ by July 1, said: “It does not look 
like it now.” 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
vills, Ark., a member of the same com- 
mittee, and active in tax legislation, said 
he believed adjournment of Congress 


sions of conferees. A meeting is sched-| partments, Post Office Department defi- 


uled for June 27. pr ; . 
i . : ciencies, Panama Canal operations, the 
It will be difficult to the point of im-| adjusted service certificate fund, the for-| 


possibility,” said Senator Norbeck (Rep.),| eign and civil service retirement funds, aro > 
of South Dakota, “to get this bill into! the Federal Farm Board, the Reconstruc- | Emergency Measure 
For Farmer Favored 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 





the shape that the President asks.” He/ tion Finance Corporation and the Federal 
pointed out that the loans to the private | land banks. ’ a erat 


corporations may be permitted under the| all items on the expenditures side of 
Garner bill, for which the Senate sub- the Government’s ledger except those for 
stituted the Wagner measure, but that! the Farm Board, the adjusted service cer- 
under the Wagner bill this cannot be| tificate fund, the foreign service retire- 
done. ment fund and the District of Columbia, 
_ Because of other differences, some time| have shown increases this year over last. 
is expected before agreement can be} On June 23 the expenditure items cover- 
reached, it was explained. “We will have} ing general disbursements, the postal de- 
our hopes dashed to pieces many times in| ficiency, the Panama Canal and the Farm 


House Given Report on Bill to 
Create Adjustment Fund 
A favorable report was ordered filed in 


the House June 25 by the Committee on 
Agriculture on an emergency one-year 





discussing this bill,” said the South Da- 
kota Senator. 


budget estimates for the year. 


Advertising Ideas to Aid Sales 
Offered by Business Specialists 





SYMPOSIUM of suggestions for ad- 
vertising campaigns to stimulate 
business in various lines is presented 
in a group of informal notes from di- 


vision chiefs of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, sent to the 
marketing service division of the Bu- 
reau at its request, according to in- 
formation given orally, June 25, ip the 
divison. 

Ideas offered by the division nies, 
each a specialist in his particular busi- 
ness field, range from wider adoption 
of color and odor appeal of goods to 
expansion of short-distance passenger 
airplane traffic, it was stated orally, 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

Among the suggestions offered is one 
that qualities which affect the senses, 
such as color, taste, and smell, often 
present silent negative influences as far 
as sales are concerned, tending to re- 
duce sales, when thy might be changed 
so as to stimulate business, 

In the field of medicines and toilet 
preparations, already heavily adver- 
tised, there appears to be still some ! 


| room for elimination of deterrent fac- 
tors and the advertising of substituted 
attractive qualities. Utility will result 
in sales, of course, but there seems to 
offer a possibility of expanding sales by 
adding and advertising pleasant taste, 
odor, or color. Color changes might be 
made to stimulate sales of men’s cloth- 
ing. and pleasant odors might well be 
added to th®attractive qualities of many 
foodstuffs. ? 

A recent test of the theory of aiding 
sales by pleasant odors showed that 
stockings mildly scented, but otherwise 
of the same style as other stockings of- 
fered, were selected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of buyers as best. 

A campaign by packers to stimulate 
meat-eating, based on the strength- 
giving qualities of meat rather than on 
| flavor or quality, was suggested. 

A strong presentation to the public 
of the capabilities and proper utiliza- 
ation of wood might well aid in counter- 
acting the decline in wood consumption 
per capita, which has dropped from 
| about 500 feet in 1906 to about 125 now. 








(Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Board were still somewhat under their 


farm relief measure (H. R. 12730). It is 
designed to get the farmer a price in ex- 
cess of the world level by the amount of 
the tariff. 

The measure was originally sponsored 
by Majority Floor Leader Rainey (Dem.), 
of Carrollton, Ill, but has since been 
amended and reintroduced by Represent- 
ative Cleberg (Dem.), of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, a member of the Committee. 

Though originally intended to apply 
only to wheat, cotton and hogs, the Com- 
mittee, before approving the measure, 
amended it to include practically all 
other stable commodities, including corn, 
tobacco, livestock and dairy products: 

Under the proposal, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine the per- 


comodity that would be needed for domes- 
tic consumption. Each producer would be 
issued adjustment certificates covering his 
share of the announced domestic consump- 
tion of his produce. These certificates 
would be redeemable at their face value, 
the money to be paid the producer out of 
a “domestic adjustment fund.” To obtain 
this fund an adjustment charge would be 
levied on the processor, equal to the 
amount of tariff protection on the com- 
modity.. In the case of wheat the charge 
would be 42 cents per bushel, for cotton, 
5 cents per pound, and for hogs 2 cents 
per pound. 

On ‘ther commodities exported, the 
processor would be refunded the adjust- 
ment charge. 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., stated orally that Majority 
Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Il., 
has promised a rule for consideration of 
the bill. 





centage of total domestic production of a ” 














Radio Foreseen 

As Taking World 
Into Classrooms 

Would Test Advertising in| 
Broadcasts, Federal Com- 


missioner Tells National 
Education Association 












Atlantic City, N. J., June 25.—In the 
future radio will bring into the classroom 
the actual outside world although at 
present educators are afraid to let this 


happen because advertising classroom in 
advertising, William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, pointed 
out in an address before the first gen- 
eral session of the 70th annual meeting 
of the National Education Association 
which convened here today. 

If there could be brought into the class- 
room, Dr. Cooper declared, advertising 
which could be subjected to some test of | 
accuracy, “what a great thing it would | 
be for the school as well as for the use of | 
the product.’ | 

Speaking on “The Future on Radio in.) 
Education,” Commissioner Cooper called | 
attention to the effort of educators to se- | 
cure 15 per cent of the radio time, adding, | 
“but no case has been made to show that | 
they are or are not entitled to this much.” | 
He asserted that “it is doubtful, however, | 
Whether much work in radio education is 
in progress.” Citing the depression and | 
its probable effect, he prophesized that “at | 
least it will probably be 5 or 10 years be-| 
fore we can tell exactly what we want.” 






























































Predicts Aid to Teachers ih 


He predicted that the radio would make | 
teachers more expert, would serve in guid- | 
ing students into professions and various | 
occupations, and would increase as a/| 
medium of correspondence education. The | 
address follows in part: 

“There are times when I wish I could see | 
ahead and pick out the things which are | 
coming. This is one of them. It would be 
a great thing to be a real prophet on an 
occasion of this kind. Inasmuch as that | 
is not possible the best I can do is to guess 
at what the future may bring forth. And | 
I think your guess, or anybody's guess, is | 
as good as mine as to what the future 
holds. 

“We are told that in Russia everyone be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12 is in the first 
class of the labor school and that they are | 
taught by a ‘complex’ method, that is, a! 
kind of ‘project’ method. 
whether or not the radio will not bring | 
something similar to this to pass in this | 


country eventually. If we could learn our | |} 


reading and writing and arithmetic by | 
studying about real things in the actual | 
world, it seems to me that we could do 
them better. 


Urges Tests of Accuracy 

“And, later on,in our junior high school 
course perhaps, if we could bring into the 
classroom radio advertising, let us say, ad- 
vertising upon bread, and could subject 
that advertising to real tests of accuracy 
that would take into consideration the 
matter of nourishment and the healthful- 
ness of the product, what a great thing it 
would be for the school as well as for the 
use of the product. Perhaps after a time 
this would result in one particular brand 
of bread having the lead of all the others. 
Or if we could handle the advertising of 
tooth paste in this fashion and subject that 
advertising to verification of the various 
claims made; if we could also check the 
facts which were not stated, perhaps we 
would find after all that there is little 
more to tooth paste than the mere soap 
and that anyone who was willing to have 
the taste of soap in his mouth would be 
saved all this outlay. 

“It is this intermediate step which is 
hard for a school which exists at the ex- 
pense of all the people to take for it seems 
to favor some persons above others and 
therefore appears to be unfair. If radio 
advertising is actually treated to such 
methods the ‘ballyhoo’ and exaggerations 
would be shown up. 

Brings Outside World 

“One of the first things then which I 
think will come to pass will be that the 
radio will bring into the classroom the 
actual outside world. At the present time 
we are afraid to let this happen. There 
are men who are interested in what goes 
on in a classroom and who are interested 
in classroom advertising. They would ad- 
vertise their own goods in school if they 
could do it without getting caught. But 
the man who has nothing to gain from 
the use of a classroom does not want 
someone else to gain. Accordingly, teach- 
ers must be careful. 

“Another thing which I think radio may 
bring to pass is to make teachers more 
expert. At the present time there are a 
great many teachers in the schools who 
are not adapted to broadcasting. Radio 
demands experts—experts in the sense of 
personalities and experts in the sense of 
people who have good voices. Those who 
have these qualities are said to possess 
radio personalities. At- the present time 
not enough people are required for broad- 
casting to use more than a small portion 
of all who teach. 

Selections for Broadcasting 

“From a great many teachers it is pos- 
sible to make selections for broadcasting. 
This is especially true because there is 
relatively little broadcasting at the pres- 
ent time. It seems to me that as radio 
develops it will compel teachers to be bet- 
ter prepared for this work. Nowadays we 
have Mr. Walter Damrosch teaching mu- 
sic, and music happens to be one of the 
Subjects which lends itself best to teach- 
ing over the radio. I can see no reason 
why we should not have in each important 
city in this country one Walter Damrosch 
who will teach all the children by radio, 
and then there will be a number of other 
teachers only slightly inferior to him who 
will do the check-up work. I can also see 
there can be one individual in each city 
to teach the history and another to teach 
the geography and another the arithme- 
tic, etc. 

“I can see a great place for the radio 
at the junior high school level of in- 
struction. Here is a school which is new 
and is as yet without tradition. It is 
not yet 25 years old in cities where it has 
existed longest. One of the fields which 
is at the present time crying for recruits 
is the guidance field. The American 
School of the Air has made séme experi- 
ments in this field with a moderate de- 
gree of success. I believe, however, that 
much more can be done and will be done. 
This field is admirably adapted to treat- 
ment by States. I can see no reason at 
all why there may not come a time when 
there may be in each State some one 
who may speak intelligently and interest- 
ingly upon the law, the ministry, medicine, 
teaching, business, and the various trades, 
until all of the professions and vocations 
have been covered. 

Supplement to Lessons 

“When all the flelds of guidance have 
been covered some attention can be given 
to English and to the great masterpieces 
of literature, to history and the signifi- 
cant movements in history and even to 
the teaching of foreign language. 

“In the fourth place, one may use the 
radio as a supplement to the correspond- 
ence school lesson. In some of the prov- | 
inces of Australia the 































































with a teacher. 
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is possible for the child to carry himself. 
I do not know of any reason why a great | 
many of our children located in sparsely | 
settled areas and in the passes of the! 
mountains may not be taught by corre-| 
spondence supplemented by radio. There | 
could be a teacher located in the State} 
capital, in the State superintendent's of- | 
fice, with the number of pupils that she 
would have if she were stationed in a 
school district, teaching these 
very well by mechanical devices. 

“Among the facts to be kept in mind is 
that education is something to be achieved 
and not something that can be given to 
one. 
rather than passivity, and radio tends to 
yassivity. 
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Suggestions to improve State regulatory 
commissions laid before executive committee 
of national association. 
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Advertising 


Division Chiefs of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce offer ideas for advertis- 
ing as means to stimulate sales. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Agriculture and Food 


Products 


House Committee on agriculture favorably | 
reports bill to raise farm prices above world 


level. 
Page 1. col. 7 
Claims of promoters selli mushroom 
spawn are for most part misleading, says 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Work of county farm agents being ¢éx- 
tended, says Federal specialist. 

Page 2, col, 3 

Vocational training in agriculture not ‘to 

be curtailed, says Federal educational spe- 


cialist. 
Page 3, col. 7 
Regulation requiring certification of im- 
ports of dairy products into State of Wash- 
ington held invalid. 
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Page 3, col. 7 
Minnesota votes $150,000 for campaign 
against grasshoppers. 
Page 3, col. 7) 
Farm Board announces that Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association has obtained 
membership in the Federal cooperative or- 
ganization. 
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Arizona to vote on repeal of prohibition 

law. Page 2, col. 4 
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Aviation 

New municipal and commercial airports 
roposed. 
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Federal reserve bank credit chart. 
e 6, col. 5| 
National bank suspensions reported to the. 
Comptroller of the Currency. | 
Page 7, col. 1 


debits show decrease during 
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Changes in status among members of Fed- 

eral Reserve System. 
Page 7, col. 4) 
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Oklahoma issues order limiting activities 
of certain building and loan associations. 
Page 7, col. 7) 
Stock-bond ratio of Federal land banks | 
improved, Loan Board states. 


Individual 
week. 


Census 


Census Bureau announces data on num- | 
ber and sizes of families in South Carolina 
in 1930. 
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Congress 


Congress leaders anticipate delay in ad- 
journment beyond July 1. 
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Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
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Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 
dent. 
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Proceedings on June 25. 
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Senator Wagner defends relief measure in 
reply to President in address to Senate. 
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Senate and House relief measures com- 


pared. 
Page 7, col. 4 
House and Senate conferees study Wag- 
ner-Garner relief bills. 
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Corporation Finance 


Operating income of telephone companies 
for four months falls below same period of 
last year. de 

Page 6, col. 3 


Credit Problems 


Postponement of payment of debts is nor- 
mal process at such times when creditor 
gains nothing by pressing claim, says econ- 
omist of Department of Agriculture. 
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Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
. Page 4, col. 5 
Customs 

Laboratory equipment imported by State | 
University held exempt from duty under | 


Tariff Acts in dissenting opinion; Board of 
Trustees of the University of Illinois v. 


United States; Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 
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Education 


Responsibilities of school superintendent 
for maintenance of educational standards 
discussed by John J. Vaughan, Superintend- 
ent of Public® Instruction, State of Okla- 


homa. 
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Government books and publications listed. 
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Radio to bring outside world into class- 
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} Measures to increase efficiency in home 
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ume isstied by President's Conference on, 


Home Building and Home Ownership. 
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Exports of iron and steel products reach 


highest point since July. 
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Federal Courts 


Laboratory equipment imported by State 
University held exempt from duty under 
Tariff Acts in dissenting opinion; Board of 
Trustees of the University of Illinois v. 
United States; Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 
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Towa motor carrier laws held valid and 
right of State to tax interstate truck lines 
is sustained by Federal court. 
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Changes in Foreign Service announced by 
Department of State. 
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Use of Federal funds for wines by Foreign 


| Service is denied by Secretary Stimson. 
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Study of various timbers to determine 
availability for woodpulp in making paper 
discussed by T. J. Mosley, Technical Reviewer, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
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Forest land acquisitions exceed quota in 
New York State. 
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Business conditions abroad analyzed in 
weekly survey by Commerce Department. 
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Survey of domestic business issued by De-| 


artment of Commerce. 
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Farm Board announces that Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Association has obtained 
membership in the Federal cooperative or- 
ganization. 
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‘Government Finance 


Procedure for collection of estate and gift | 


taxes under new revenue laws is laid down 
by Internal Revenue Bureau. 
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Senator Wagner defends relief measure in 
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Senate considering bill appropriating for 
independent offices of Government, cut al- 
lowance for pay roll and contingent ex- 
penses of Farm Board, as well as items for 
other Government agencies. 
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Senate and House relief measures com- 
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Danger of blindness and other disfigure- , 


ments from explosion of fireworks empha- 
sized as argument for safe and sane celebra- 
tion of Fourth of July by Ruth B. McCoy, 
Director, Prevention of Blindness, Commis- 


sion for the Blind, Department of Social | 


Welfare, State of New York. 
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Highways 
Parking congestion as road stands as cause 
of traffic accidents discussed by Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
State of, Connecticut. 
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Bill introduced in Ldbtens to amend fire 
insuranee rating law. 
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Right of Indiana insurer to mortgage prop- 
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ness is upheld. 
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Life insurers not required to pay Orego 
premium tax on annuity contracts. 
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Chicago National Life Insurance Co. rein- 
sured by Pacific States Life Insurance Co. 
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exceeding total of policy in 
auto accident must be shared pro rata, Con- 
necticut Supreme Court rules. 
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Use of stipulated amount in coinsurance 
clause in fire policy valid in Minnesota, State 
Attorney General's office rules. 
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Foregn exchange rates at,.New York. 
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| Conciliation Service settles seven 
disputes. 
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| mine wage scale dispute. 
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| Problems of enforcing laws against fraud- 
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| Operations in boot and shoe industry show 
upturn. 
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of traffic accidents discussed by Robbins B. 
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Study of various timbers to determine 
availability for woodpulp in making paper 
discussed by T. J. Mosley, Technical Reviewer, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
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Senate urged to 
authorized use of letter boxes. 
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New air-mail stamps not to be ready until 
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cutler} and on linseed and flaxseed oil. 
Page 3, col. 6 
. 

| Taxation 
| Prootdure fe estate and gift 
| ts g ’ iaid dowr 
| Page 1, ¢ 
, ‘ y liable to new Tedera!l tax on 
| eleuw. , sells, according to Minnesota 
| ruling 

Page }. col. 2 
| Life not required to pay Oregon 
premium ¢ On annuity contracts 


j Page 5, col. 4 

| South Carolina Railroad Commission asks 
electric utilities in State to absorb Federal 

| tax-of 3 per cent on electricity. 

Page 5, col. 5 

| Municipal utility in New York State offers 


Page 3, col. 6| to pay Federal power tax. 


rect presidential vote. 


[ Price Control 


“» House Committee on Agriculture favorably 








children 


Accordingly, it requires activity 


Time Allotment Discussed 


“How much time will we want for the 
work that we have to do? 
as yet in which there is no definite con- 
clusion. 
I think was in October, 1930. 


This is a field 


The last time it was discussed 
At that 


time there were called together in Chi-| 


cago about 60 representatives of the radio 
world. Most of those stations represented 
then were giving their time exclusively, or 
nearly exclusively, to education. 
time a motion was made to ask for 25 per 
cent of all the possible radio time for edu- 


At that 


cation. This motion was defeated without 


apparent effort. 
per cent of the time was carried and then 
reconsidered. A motion asking for 15 per 
cent of the time was, 
unanimously passed. So far then the edu- 


A motion to ask for 10} 


as I remember, 


cational people who are interested in radio 


a 
have asked for 15 per cent of the radio} tables, 
Undoubtedly they cannot use it at} wej), 
the present time. 


time. 


From that time on it} can tell exactly what we want.” 


the present session but it seems that noth- 
ing will be done. 
on a bill passing at the next session re- 
mains to be = c 
therefore, we must say tht so far | : 
progress in education is concerned there | Building, 46 North Ocean Avenue, Free- 
has been little during the past two ye 
and so far as the time on the air is con-| : 
cerned it appears that in its present state | eral John J, Bennett will preside, 
education has enough time. 


appears that the educators themselves de- 
sire 15 per cent but no case has been made | 
to show that they are or are not entitled| 
to this much. Probably during this pe- 
riod of depression work in radio is still 
going on. 


work in radio education is in progress. 
ways and means are found of using radio 
correspondence | for the better education of people, doubt- 
school lesson has been rather highly de-| less they 

veloped and it is possible there to teach | the depres 
a child if two lessons have been given| probably 


There is no doubt, however, 


It is attempting to get 


Bill Before Congress 
“A bill has been before Congress during 


Whether one may count 


At the present time, 


“In so far as the future is concerned it 


“It is doubtful, however, whether much 
If 


be five or 10 year before aed 


his family 
farmer ought to know about cheaper 
production, 
his farm. 
farmer 


Whether they can Or! isfactions of life. 
cannot in the immediate future remains| planning and growing.” 
to be seen. SP ee 

that this much of the time ought to be 
kept from falling into hands which will 
not return it and for this purpose a com-| 
mittee is at work. 
Congress to act in.the matter. 


ars | Por 7 
|ment has just announced, Attorney Gen- 


| of 


Enlarging Activities 


Aiding City Persons Who Seek 


To Grow Vegetables 


The county agent system is extending 
its services during the depression to larger 
and @ew fields, aiding city people who are 
returning to the land and advising resi- 


dents of the towns who are putting in 
gardens to aid in meeting the emergency, 
, Dr. C. B. Smith, Assistant Director of Ex- 
tension Work of the Department of Agri- 
culture, said in a recent radio address. 


“Thousands of town families without ex- 


perience are moving to the country these 
days,” Dr. Smith said. 
extension agents are there to help these 
men and women make a living. 


“County and State 


“In this time of stress, too, extension 


agents, along with other agencies, are ex- 
tending their work beyond the country to 
the man in town without a job, helping 
him put in a garden and become partly 
self-sustaining, and besides giving him a 
job at wholesome work. 


“Extension is keeping the farmer and 
informed on everything the 


the better organization of 
Extension is helping every 
to grow his own living, set 
table, grow his own vege- 
meat, eggs, milk, honey, live 
A good table is one of the great sat- 
It can be had for the 


good 


|Water Supply Extension 


In New York Protested 


Albany, N. Y., June 25. 
The series of hearings upon the peti- 


tion of the City of New York for permis- 
| sion to extend its water supply sources 
| into Nassau and Suffolk counties on Long 
Island will be resumed July 11, in the 
:|Board of Conference Room, 


Municipal 
t, L. I., the State Conservation Depart- 


The city’s application was made to the 


| Water Power and Control Commission, a 
| division of the Conservation Department, | 
which Conservation Commissioner | 
Henry Morganthau, Jr., is chairman, and | 
Attorney General Bennett and the Super-| 
intendent of Public Works, Frederick Stu- 
art Greene, are members. 


Various communities, citizens and water 


companies on Long Island have filed ob- 
jections to the extension of the city’s wa- 
ter system into their areas on the ground 
that such extension might deplete the lo- 
will. go into effect as soon as|cal water supply. 


sion is passed. At least it will] arranged to hear fully all objectors, the | tional 


The Commission has 


Attorney General in particular arranging| claimed to constitute the entire prohibi- 
to be present at all hearings, it was stated.| tion law of the State. 





Averages 4.1 Members 


Senator Coolidge introduces bill for di-! 
Page 3, col. 6 


Page 4, col. 2 
Iowa motor carrier laws held valid and 
| right of State to tax interstate truck lines 
| is sustained by Federal court. 
Page 4, col. 4 


‘Trade Conditions 


Foreign nations capturing larger share of 








|no children under 10 years old; 175,445, or 
| 20.6 per cent, had 1 child under 10; 54,- 


The Director of the Census has just an- | P&TSONS. : 
nounced the number of families in South | aan wmetins, f onl fashitt 
Carolina classified by size, and according|*+)"..’ O7 1 Per cen’ Of all tamilles. 


number of gainful workers, and the num- | Sette or coe ition 
oar Se ae as returned in the Census | in which there were than 10 

The family, as defined for these tabu-| Were counted as boarding or 
lations, consists of a group of persons re- 
lated either by blood or by marriage or 
adoption, who live together as one house- 
hold. A person living alone in a separate | — 
house or apartment is counted as a 1- Exports of Steel Products 
person family. | 

In ascertaining the number of persons | 
in the family as a basis for the classifi- | 
cation by size, lodgers, resident servants, | 
guests, and foster children or wards who! 
may have been enumerated with the 
family are excluded. 

Of the 365,680 families in South Caro- 
lina, 22,118, or 6 per cent, compared one} 
person only; 63,108, or 17.3 per cent, com- 
prised 2 persons; 63,261, or 17.3 per cent, 
3 persons; 57,270, or 15.7 per cent, 4 per- 
sons; 46,769, or 12.8 per cent, 5 per- 
sons; 36,745, or 10 per cent, 6 persons; 
27,631, or 7.6 per cent, 7 persons; and 
48,778, or 13.3 per cent, 8 persons or more. 

The median size of family for the State | 
as a whole was 4.10; for the native white 
families, 4.20; for the foreign-born white 
families, 3.79; and for the Negro families, 
3.95. The median size of urban families 
was 3.39; of rural-farm families, 4.78; and 
of rural-nonfarm families, 3.77. 

Of the whole number of families in the 
State, "165,994, or 45.4 per cent, reported 


| of the Census.) 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
pipe and fittings. 
duced by 1,364 tons. 


|and bands, 2,208 tons. 
Scrap Sales to Japan 


year’s total shipments to June 1. 


| counted for 41,922 tons. 


States. 


| 463 or 14.9 per cent, had 2 children un- 
der 10; and 69,778, or 19.1 per cent, had | 
3 or more. | 
A considerable majority of the families 
in the State, 193,562, or 52.9 per cent, re- 
| port only One member having a gainful 
| occupation; 92,802, or 25.4 per cent, re- 
| port 2 gainful workers; 67,995, or 18.6 


Africa 0.8 per cent. 


and China with 2,163 tons. 


z ; 1 April. 
|Arizona Electors to Vote 


On Prohibition Repeal 


Phoenix, Ariz., June 25. 

The initiative measure proposed a con-j 
| Stitutional amendment repealing the Ari- 
zona prohibition law, bearing sufficient 
signatures, has been filed with Secretary | 
of State Scott White. 
The proposal to be submitted at the 
November election is a combination con- 
stitutional amendment and initiative 
measure. It proposed to repeal sections 
1, 2 and 3 of Article 23 and sections 1 and 
2 of Article 24 of the Arizona Constitu- 
tion and paragraphs 4665, 4666, 4667 and 
4668 of Article 8 of Chapter 104 of the} 
| Arizona laws of 1928. These constitu- 
amendments and statutes are 


tions in 19 and no trade in 3. 
Receipts of Various Classes 


in concrete reinforcement bars, and of 


tors supporting the gain noted 





being more pronounced by decreases 


tons iu sheets, skelp and sawplate. 


tons came from. Chile. 
and Tunis 3,625 tons, 


: 
J 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


reports bill to raise farm prices above world | world gasoline trade, says Department of 
level. Interior. 
Page 8, col. 5| Page I, col. 7! Page 1, col. 2 
lt. * ® = ® | per cent, report 3 or more gainful workers; 
County Farm Agents Family in South Carolina }and for 3.1 per cent no gainful workers 


were returned, these being for the most 
part the families of widows or of elderly 


lodgers numbered | 
Of | 
; | these, 17,026 reported only 1 lodger; 5,- | 

to the number of children under 10, the} and 4178 re- 
(Households 
lodgers 
lodging | 
| houses and excluded from this tabulation | 
| of private families.,\—(Issued by Bureau | 


_’ At Year’s Highest Point 


: Shipments of casing 
and oil line pipe were also sharply re-| 


Among the individual markets, Canada, 
with purchases of 17,640 tons, ranked next | 
to Japan. Following were the Philippines | 
| With 2,888 tons, Argentina with 2,538 tons, | 


The May import trade was still under 
that of March, in ‘spite of the gain over 
Advances from April to May were 
reported in 12 classes of materials, reduc- | 


Increases of 6,971 tons in the shipments 
}of pig iron to this country, of 1,858 tons 


1,- 


418 tons in scrap were the principal fac- 


in the 
whole trade. The rise was prevented from | 


of 


In point of tonnage, the leading items in | 
the import trade were pig iron, concrete | 
reinforcement bars, ferro-manganese and 
|spiegeleisen, shapes and merchant steel 

Imports of iron ore declined to only 
80,104 tons last month, of which 43,304 
Norway sent 16,- 
845 tons, Russia 16,900 tons, and Algeria 





| 
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\Changes in Tariff 


Abroad Reviewe 


Recent Developments Are Sum- 


mercial 
France, the two countries are now apply- 


marized by Department of 
Commerce 


Following the expiration of the com- 
treaty between Canada and 


ing maximum tariff rates to each other's 
products. 


Germany has increased import duties 


on certain woods and wood products and 


reduced export duties on certain used ma- 


chinery. 
duties on a considerable range of \.prads 


Lithuania has increased import 


ucts, including motor vehicles, tires, gas- 
oline, and motion-picture film. Belgium 
has increased the import duties on certain 


wooden furniture. 


The Irish Free State 


Sliding scale import duty for American 


||bacon has been reduced from 15s. to 10s |} 
|per hundredweight. | 


Uruguay has increased import duties on 


| certain hardware and naval stores and.on 
| various 


Iraq has increased the general 


types of laboratory equipment. 


import 


duty surtax and also modified import du- 


ties on various products. 


Canada has 


fixed customs valuations on certain fruits, 
vegetables, and textile material at speci- 
fied advances “over true invoice values.” 


Hungary has added textiles, leather 


goods, tires, certain hardware, machinery, 
and a large variety of luxury articles to 


the list of goods requiring import permit. : 


Algeria has increased the import quota 


|for certain lumber products. 


Spain has 


|| authorized the importation of an addi-| 
| tional quantity of wheat. 


France has re- 


duced the proportion of foreign wheat 
permitted in domestic milling from 50 per 
cent to 45 per cent. The United Kingdom 
has partially removed the import restric- 


tion on 
| United States, leaving it in effect for the 
State of California only. 
requires licenses for imports of certain | 


livestock, hay, etc., from the 


livestock products. 


A Greek decree, to become effective on} 


Oct. 1, 1932, requires the date of packing 
to be embossed on containers of canned 
foods and prohibits canned foods packed 


more than six months prior to sale. 


Belgium now | 


| 
| 





Mushroom Growing 
Called Overexploited 


Claims Often Misleading, Says 
Bureau of Plant Industry 


The unemployment situation has proved 
a boon to unprincipled promoters selling 
mushroom spawn, says the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in a warning just issued. 
Promoters describe mushroom growing as 
a@ new business requiring only a small 
capital investment and comparatively lit- 


tle experience with almost certain pros- | 


pects for large profits because of the al- 
leged scarcity and high price of mush- 
rooms. These claims are for the most 
part misleading, says the Bureau, ad- 
vising anyone who proposes to grow 
mushrooms to investigate thoroughly mar- 


ket conditions and the risks of the busi- | 
| ness. 
Within the last few years in the large; about human dietetics and food chem- 
| istry spreads, demand increases for fruits, 


markets the price of mushrooms has been 


}on the average 25 cents per pound rather 


than the much higher prices indicated. 
Some of these 
worded as to imply that the promoters 
wil! gwuerantee that the original expenses 
be recouped from sales and even to 
indicate that the promoting company will 
uncertake to purchase all of the mush- 








room crop grown from the spawn it sells. 
prices referred to as prospective or 


The 
presumably average prices to be expected 
are 
receive. 


far 


| Persons entirely unfamiliar with the) 
| field do not realize that there are diseases 
and pests of mushrooms and that the 
|same economic conditions which compel | 
| the prospective grower to seek a new 
'source of income are also operating to 
;make the growing of mushrooms less 


| profitable. 


| 


| 
| 


}to sell mushrooms at less than the cos 





Landing products in the month’s ex-| 
| port trade in point of tonnage were scrap, 
| 45,000 tons; black steel sheets, 5,091 tons; 
| Skelp, 4,200 tons; welded black and gal-| 
| vanized steel pipe, 2,506 tons, and hoops 





The Far East maintained its position | 
as the United States’ chief outlet for iron | 
and steel products by taking 62.4 per cent 
|of the total for May and nearly half the! 
Japan 
bought 44,125 tons, of which scrap ac- | 
The scrap which | 
| moved in this trade was drawn from vir- 
tually all coastal sections of the United 


North and Central America took 27.3| 
per cent of the May exports, South Amer- 
ica 7.2 per cent, Europe 2.3 per cent and 


| 3,759 tons in receipts of tin plate, of 1,255 | 
tons in merchant steel bars and of 845 





Mushroom growing is not a new and 
| unexploited industry. As a matter of fact, 
|the Bureau points out, more than 15,- 
000,000 pounds of mushrooms are grown 
|in the United States annually. 
localities the restricted demand the last | 


year has compelled experienced grower: 


| of production. 








In many 


s 
t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


advertisements are so) 


higher than growers ordinarily | 


| power and labor in handling their fallow 





Debt Problem 


Is Presented By 
Farmers’ Plight 


Postponement Usual Where - 
Creditor Gains Nothing by 
Pressing Claim, Says Agri- 
cultural Economist 











Postponement of payment is “the Na- 
al and usual procedure” in time of low 
es such as the present, when “the 
tor is forsed into default upon his ob- 

Bilge tions and the farmer’s creditor canrfot 


much by selling him out,” Dr. C. L. 
‘olmes, in charge of the division of farm 
agement and costs, Department of 
Rericurvure, said in a radio address 

e 24. 

As a result, Dr. Holmes said, “tax sales 
Ge not being forced, mainly because they ° 
Won’t bring the taxes.” 

“So we are marking time on funda- 
mental adjustment of these agricutiral 
problems—low prices, heavy debts, crush-. ¥ 
ing taxes,” Dr. Holmes said. “Individual 
farmers cannot solve these problems by 
their own action. It remains to be seen 
how rapidly and effectively they can be 
solved by collective action. 

Expenses Being Reduced 


“Meanwhile, individual farmers are ad- 
justing so far as they can. They are cut- 
ting down their costs of production, and 
they are cutting down their living ex- 
penses. Thus wheat producers reduced 
their cash expenses by spending less for 


and preparing their seedbed, and cotton 
growers have used less fertilizer and labor. 

“Undoubtedly farmers can save an ap- 
preciable amount in this way in an emer- 
gency without a corresponding reduction 
in actual production efficiency. But for 
the most part such practices move in the 
direction of reduced efficiency and more 
meager yields. When prices come back 
farmers will certainly return to more ef- 
ficient farm practices which the present 
situation has compelled them to abandon.” 

Summarizing some of the things that 
must be taken into account in consider- 
ing the future of agriculture, Dr. Holmes 
said there must be considered factS af- 
fecting our dealings with the foreign coun- 
tries to which we sell farm products; and 
facts that promise to affect the demand 
of our people for the products of farms. 

“So far as we can see at present,” he 
said, “it seems unreasonable to assume that 
we can make broad agricultural ‘readjust- 
ments upon the basis of eliminating our 
agricultural exports. So it is vital to 9 
know effect future international policies 
are going to have on our agricultural ex- 
ports. 

“We know that the food habits of our 
people are changing. These changes af- 
fect the demand for several classes of 
food products raised on American farms. 
As machines take over more of the 
physical labor of men, workers need. less 
of the heavy energy producing foods: 


Demand for Products Changes 
“As knowledge of scientific findings 


a 


| vegetables, and dairy products. Changes in 
fashion modify demands for some of our 
fiber products. 

“I think I can say that none of us is 
|yet willing to believe that American 
| farmers will continue permanently under 
the handicap of an almost invisible pur- 
chasing power. Certainly all of us are 
going to try our hardest to bring purchas- 
hing power of farmers back to the point 
where they can maintain the standard 
of living we think of as American. So we 
have got to try, all of us, to foresee future 
developments in agricuiture and to di- 
rect those developments toward remov- 
ing present handicaps.” 


Bills and Resolutions | 
| Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- » 
|cently passed by Congress, as follows: é 
June 24, 1932 
S. 4367. An Act to enable the collection of 
import duties on foreign-made goods entering 
the Virgin Islands through parcel-post mail. 


| 





H. R. 8173. An Act to provide for the re- 
| newal of five-year level premium term Gov- 
| ernment insurance policies for an additional 
| five-year period without medical examination. 
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@the purchase by the Secretary of the 


Of Federal Land 
Banks Improve 


Remainder of 125 Millions 
Provided by Congress for 
Additions to Capital Allo- 
cated to Institutions 








The ratio of stock to bonds of the 12 
Federal land banks was improved during 
June and brought from 1 to 18 on Dec. 
31, 1931, to 1 to 6 by subscription of the 


rest of the $125,000,000 provided by Con- 
gress for additions to capital, the Federal 
Farm Loan Board announced June 25. 
Outstanding bonds of the system May 31 
totaled $1,153,291,880, the Board said. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The ratio of stock of the 12 Federal 
land banks to their bonds outstanding was 
further improved during June through 


Treasury of $50,756,260 of additional stock, 
it was. announced today by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. .This completes the to- 
tal subscription of $125,000,000 provided 
for by the appropriation by Congress in 
February for this purpose. 

Improvement Analyzed 

At the time the initial allocation of 
$63,243,740 was made in February, the 
ratio of capital to bonds outstanding was 
reduced to 1 to 9. Prior to the allocation 
on Dec. 31, 1931, it was 1 to 18. The sub- 
scription of the balance of the $125,000,000 
reduced the ratio of capital to bonds out- 
standing still further, to 1 to 6. The 
amount of.the bonds of these banks out- 
standing on May 31 was $1,153,291,880, 
while the stock outstanding on that date, 
plus the amount just subscribed by the 
United States Treasury, totaled $189,- 
988,396. 

Under the amendment to the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, passed in January, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, 
upon the petition of the board of directors 
of any Federal land bank and with the 
approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
to subscribe from time to time to the capi- 
tal stock of these banks, the amount made 
available for the purpose being $125,000,- 
000. Such stock is to be retired by the 
banks in the same manner as the original 
stock subscribed by the Government to 
these banks; that is, 25 per cent of the 
stock subscriptions by the national farm 
loan associations to the banks become 
available for the purpose. 

Subscriptions of Stock 

The repayments are to be held available 
in the Treasury of the United States for 
the purpose of making future subscrip- 
tions should the occasion arise. The law 
gives the Board the right to call upon 
any bank to retire stock and through this 
provision the Board can require realloca- 
tion of the amounts. 

Of the initial subscription to stock in 
these banks at the time they started op- 
erations in 1917, amounting to $9,000,000, 
$8,892,130 was subscribed by the United 
States Treasury. On the first of this 
year all of the Government’s subscrip- 
tion had been retired with the exception 
of $96,895 of stock of the Springfield, 
Mass., bank ‘and $107,803 in the Berkeley, 
Calif., institution. 

Allocations of the $125,000,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress in January for subscrip- 
tion to stock of the 12 banks, including 
the $50,756,260, are as follows: Spring- 
field, $6,654,765; Baltimore, $6,742,120; 
Columbia, $13,188,455; Louisville, $8,230,- 
670; New Orleans, $12,880,760; St. Louis, 
$9,543,870; St. Paul, $19,135,050; Omaha, 
$9,729,500; Wichita, $7,153,745; Houston, 
$9,520,655; Berkeley, $7,211,175, and Spo- 
kane, $14,909,235. 

Views of President — 

In signing the bill appropriating this 
money, President Hoover outlined its pur- 
pose as follows: “I am glad to sign the 
third of our reconstruction measures, that 
providing additional capital for the Fed- 
eral land banks. It should (a) rein- 
force the credit of the Federal Land Bank 
System and reassure investors in land 
pank bonds; (b) thus enable the banks to 
1 for farmers at reasonable 
rates, and (c) above all, bring relief and 
hope to many borrowers from the banks 
who have done their honest best, but, 
because of circumstances beyond their 
control, have been unable temporarily to 

ake the grade.” 

Ot the $125,000,000 appropriated, (825,-| 
000,000 was specifically designated to “sup- 
ply any Federal land bank with funds to 
use in its operations in place of any 
amounts of which it may be deprived by 
reason of granting extensions” on. instal- 
ments on principal of loans or interest 
due, and it is being so used. The purpose 
of the $100,000,000 appropriated was to 
strengthen the capital structure of the 12 
Federal land banks to maintain them in 
position to continue making loans and 
thus to extend credit to more farmers. 
Because of this appropriation it has been 
possible for these banks to continue mak- 
ing loans and thus make an important 
contribution toward sustaining the farm- 

business. 
mene law which provided additional capi- 
tal also requires the banks and the na- 
tional farm loan associations to allocate 
a larger portion of their earnings to re- 
serve accounts. The banks are to set aside 
50 per cent of their net semiannual earn- 
ings to reserve, instead of 25 per cent, and 
reserves must be built up to 100 per cent 
of the capital, instead of 20 per cent, be- 
fore the percentage added to reserves can 
be reduced. The national farm loan asso- 
ciations, the local corporations guarantee- 
ing the loans to the Federal land banks, 
must carry to reserves 10 per cent of their 
net earnings semiannually and must build 
their reserves up to 25 per cent of their 











merly. 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 





Department of State Lists As- 
signments in Week 


Changes in the American foreign service 
for the week ended June 25 were an- 
nounced by the Department of State on 
that date. The statement follows, in full 
text: 

Morris N. Hughes, of Champaign, Ill., now 
American Vice Consul at Baghdad, Iraq, was 
confirmed on June 10, 1932, as a Secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, and has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Legation at Baghdad 
in addition to his consular duties. 

Gerald A. Mokma, of Leighton, Iowa, Amer- 
fean Vice Consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
now in the United States on leave of absence, 
assigned Vice Consul at Neuvitas, Cuba. 

Orsen N. Nielsen, of Beloit, Wis., American 
Foreign Service Officer detailed to the De- 
partment of State, designated Second Secre- 
tary of Embassy at Warsaw, Poland. 

John R. Putnam, of Hood River, Oreg., 
American Consul at Hong Kong, now in the 
United States on leave, assigned Consul at 
Leghorn, Italy. 

Noncareer 

Harry M.:Donaldson, of West Newton, Pa., 
clerk in the Consulate at Marseille, France, 
appointed Vice Consul at that post. | 

Hartwell Johnson, of Aiken, 8S. C., American 
Vice Consul at Winnipeg, Canada, appointed 
Vice Consul at Matanzas, Cuba. | 

Lyle C. Himmel, of Huron, S. Dak., Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Cali, Colombia, appointed 
Vice Consul at Buenaventura, Colombia. 

Harry D. Myers, of Joplin, Mo., American 
Vice Consul at Buenaventura,’ Colombia, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul ai Cali, Colombia, 
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On Economy Bill 


Attempt to Reconsider Return 
Of Measure to Conferees 
Blocked in Senate 


An attempt to reconsider the Senate 
action of June 24 in sending back to con- 


ference the economy bill was blocked in 
the Senate June 25, but notice was served 
that such a move would be renewed on 
June 27. 

The action came on notice of a motion 
by Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, to 
reconsider the return of the bill, the Ore- 
gon Senator contending that if “any un- 
reasonable delay” should occur on the part 
of the conferees the bill would be called 
back to the Senate. “I choose to give 
notice to the House conferees,’ he said, 
“that unless some expedition is shown 
on the bill the Senate will call it back.” 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
explained that formal notice has been 
given to. the House of the Senate’s action 
and said notice of the motion to reconsider 
would preclude the notification of the 
House. “The effect of the motion is the 
reverse of the action taken. by the Sen- 
ate,” he declared, “and the House will 
fet the idea that the Senate is willing to 
yield.” 

Senator McNary then withheld his mo- 
tion, stating that he would renew it June 
27 after the House is formally informed 
of the sending back of the conference 
report. 


Supply Bill Provision 
For Office Allowance 
Of Farm Board Cut 


Senate Reduces Appropria- 
tions for Other Govern- 
ment Agencies in Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill 


' [Continued from Page 1.1 


stating in substance that the proposed re- 
duction would force the Board to cut its 
staff in half, and furlough the remainder 
a greater time than is proposed in the 
pending economy program. 

The chairman informed Senator Nye 
that the furlough would have to include 
the Board members as well as the other 
personnel. The North Dakota Senator 
urged that the Byrnes amendment be de- 
feated, in consequence of his belief that 
it would cripple the Board’s operations. 

Consideration Not Concluded 

The Senate failed to conclude consider- 
ation of the measure in which the Com- 
mittee had reduced House totals from 
$985,931,000 to $979,585,000. It passed over 
several items about which Senators have 
announced there were differences of opin- 
ion that could not be adjusted at 
once, and these will be taken up at the 
start of the new week, according to Sena- 


tor Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, in charge of | 


the bill on the floor. 

In connection with debate on the Farm 
Board appropriation, Senator Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona, told the Senate he 
would “never again vote to give it funds 
to waste or otherwise.” He said the Sen- 
ate was unaware of the feeling through- 
out the country concerning Farm Board 
operations, and he advised that Senators 


“pay some attention to that feeling before | 


it is too late.” 
The Arizona Senator’s remarks were fol- 


lowed by a declaration by Senator Smoot | 


that he found it necessary “to admit that 
I was wrong when I advocated the Farm 
Board.” 

“I thought it would do some good,” he 
said. “I favored it and I worked for it; 
but I am now compelled to admit that I 
was wrong, and I am willing to admit my 
mistake.” 


Y Board Methods Criticized 

Senator Byrnes said that he and Sena- 
tor Ashurst had attended a meeting of the 
Board and that they were “amazed” at 
what went on. Senator Ashurst inter- 
jected that some evidence of what had 
happened in the Farm Board could be 


gained from the fact that “they either are | 


ignorant or they deliberately attempt to 


| deceive the Senate” concerning the funds 


they need. 

Senator Byrnes had a report from the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
showing that unexpended balances each 
year had been greater than he had known 
them to be, and that the Board sought 
to use them now. 

In addition to the action on the Farm 
Board fund, the Senate made numerous 
other reductions in the bill. 

Other Appropriations Cut 

The appropriation for the Board of Tax 
Appeals was reduced from $625,000 to 
$560,000; the Bureau of Efficiency from 
$199,440 to $150,000; the Civil Service Com- 
mission from $1,460,000 to $1,314,000; the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 
from $466,000 to $425,000; the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission from $431,000 to $370,000; 
the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial 
Commission from $500,000 to $250,000; the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion from $300,000 to $200,000 to complete 
its work; the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics from $982,000 to $870,- 
000; Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital from $4,- 
258,000 to $4,025,000; the Smithsonian In- 
stitution from, $1,194,000 to $1,074,000; the 
Supreme Court Building Commission 
from $1,500,000 to $1,000,000; the United 
States Tariff Commission from $1,150,000 
to $1,020,000; the United States Shipping 
Board from $409,000 to $250,000 for of- 
fice operation and limitations in Shipping 
Board funds; funds for administering vet- 
terans’ payments from $115,528,000 to $115,- 
000,000, and certain reductions in the to- 
tal for compensation under military serv- 
ice statutes. 





Partial Report Accepted 

The Senate, June 25, agreed to a partial 
conference report on the four department 
appropriation bill, All but three amend- 
ments have been agreed to by the con- 
ferees. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and in charge of the bill in 
the Senate, explained that the three 
amendments still in disagreement must 
go back to the House for consideration. 
The four department bill includes ap- 
propriations for the State, Justice, Com- 
merce and Labor Departments. 





Legislative Economy 
Is Sought in Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz., June 25. 


Membership in the lower house of the 
State Legislature would be reduced ap- 
proximately 62 per cent and legislative 
costs decreased more than $40,000 annually 
under a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment for which initiative petitions are 
now bei ~ circulated for submission of the 
proposal at the November election, 

The measure proposed to reduce the 
membership of the lower house from 63 to 
39. The membership of the State Sen- 
ate would remain the same, It is also pro- 
posed to reduce the salaries of Legislators 


from $15 te $8. per diem, : 


" Stock-bond Ratio |Expedition Sought (Congress Leaders Anticipate 


Delay in Adjournment Date 





Appropriations and Economy and Relief Bills 
May Prolong Session After July 1 
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would come “sometime week after next.” 
If necessary to be here later than that, 
he said, he saw no reason why Congress 
could not adjourn and meet later on in 
the Summer. 

Representative Evans (Dem.), of Mis- 
soula, Mont., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, predicted Con- 
gress will not adjourn until after July 4. 
“My reason for that statement,” he said, 
“is that Congress is not going to adjourn 
until the relief legislation is out of con- 
ference and the conference report adopted 
by both Houses and then Congress will 
wait two or three days pending the 
President’s action with a view to readi- 
ness to act in case he vetoes it.” 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., said he believed it would 
be two or three weeks before Congress 
adjourns, because, he said, there are a 
number of measures that must become 
law, including the farm _ relief bill 
agreed upon by representatives of major 
agricultural organizations and reported 
out by the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture June 25. 

Faced with but rour remaining days of 
the present fiscal year, Congress must 
speed up final action on almost all the 
annual supply bills for the maintenance 
of the Federal Government or else pass 
a continuing resolution carrying on cur- 
rent-year appropriations at a sacrifice of 
many millions of dollars in proposed econ- 
omies, according to Senate and House 





leaders June 25. 


Senator Jones Calls 


Situation Urgent 


The “urgent situation” respecting the 
appropriation bills was called to the at- 
tention of the Senate, June 25, by Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, who de- 
clared that an obligation rested on Con- 
gress to pass all the appropriation meas- 
ures before the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30. 

“There are only four legislative days re- 
maining in this fiscal year,” said Senator 
Jones. “The Senate must recognize that 
fact, or it will find itself iln difficulties 
greater than now obtain, for these appro- 
priation bills must be out of the way by 
next Thursday night. 

“T realize that it is necessary to take up 
other measures and conference reports and 
that there must be a spirit of cooperation 
as regards all legislation in order that 
things can be handled without injustices 
being done. 

“Nevertheless, the Senate must know 
that the time is short and that if we are 
to pass the necessary appropriations by 
the end of the fiscal year, there must be 
complete cooperation and there must be 
an absence of discussion not pertinent to 
the subjects before the Senate.” 

Senator Jones suggested in this connec- 
tion that through next week the Senate 
should convene two hours earlier than its 
regular noon meeting time, and Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant ma- 
jority leader, agreed to propose that pro- 
gram beginning June 28. 

Nine of the 11 regular annual appro- 
priation bills of the session are still in 
conference or have not passed the Senate. 
Out, of the 11 session measures nine at 
every session are for the following fiscal 
year and two are in deficiencies for the 
year in which they are passed or to meet 
| deficiencies of prior years. 

So far only the first deficiency bill and 
the bill for the Department of Agriculture 
have become law. The big Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill and the independ- 
ent offices bill, each of which carries up- 
ward of $1,000,000,000, have not even gone 
to conference, nor has the second defi- 
| ciency bill, while Congress has yet to take 
final action also on the bills for the De- 
partments of the Interior, State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor, War and Navy De- 
partments and for the legislative expenses 
of Congress and the Federal appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia. 


Nine Supply Bills 
Are Awaiting Action 


| the House, but only two of the eleven have 
been finally disposed of by Congress. 

Nevertheless, the Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, Repre- 
sentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., orally expressed the view June 25 
that all the appropriation bills should be 
| disposed of during the four remaining 
| days of the fiscal year. There is no rea- 
son why they should-be held up and there 


all of them without a continuing resolu- 
tion, he said. 

The Majority Leader of the House, Rep- 
resentative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Til., said orally that if they fail to pass 
Congress and become law by July 1, the 





beginning of the new fiscal year, and it} 


| nthe CONGRESS oF the | 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of June 25, 1932 


becomes necessary to continue the pres- 
ent year appropriations proportionately 
over some such period as a month, it 


bills. 

So far in the present Congress—the first 
session of the 72nd Congress—the “reg- 
ular appropriation measures carry for 
the maintenance of the Government ap- 


today. These include the two deficiency 
bills for the present or prior years, all the 


Clan af Badoval Bends 
For Wines Is Denied 


Regulation Enforced in For- 
eign Service, Says Mr. Stimson 


funds for purchase of wines for embas- 
sies or legations was made in a letter from 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
placed in the record June 24 by Senator 


Jones (Rep.), of Washington. 
The letter referred to a speech “made 


| Diplomatic Corps with having “wasted” 
Government funds to that extent while 


employed at home. Secretary Stimson de- 


for purchase of wines for entertainment 
purposes, and the Department regulations 
were rigidly enforced on the point. 

Senator Jones was requested to have 
the letter printed “in order that the mis- 
leading statements might be corrected.” 

After Secretary Stimson’s 
read, Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
told the Senate he 1egretted that the dip- 
lomats were not provided with funds for 
buying alcoholic beverages for entertain- 
ment. He declared the United States is 
the only nation which doe~ not permit it, 
and it was his hope that the Diplomatic 
Corps would continue to pay for the wines 
needed “for proper diplomatic representa- 
tion” from their-own funds, 





All the supply bills have been passed by | 


is no.reason why Congress could not pass | 


would cost the Government anywhere be-| 
tween $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 in the| 
econorhies contemplated in the pending) 


proximately $3,300,000,000 as they stand) 


rest being for the next fiscal year. In ad-| 


Denial that foreign service representa-| 
tives of the Department of State had spent ; 
“$100,000 or any other sum” of Government | 


by a Senator” in which he charged the| 


there were hundreds of thousands of un-| 


clared there had been no funds provided) 


letter was} 


dition, there are running permanent ap- 
propriations, not included in these bills 
and fixed by prior Congresses, of $1,181,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and $1,286,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933. 


In addition to all this, Congress has 
separately appropriated $500,000,000 for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
all of which has been drawn out of the 
Treasury, according to the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and the Corpo- 
ration also is authorized to get $1,500,- 
000,000 more if necessary by means of 
bond issues. 


| Total Appropriations 
May Reach Five Billion 


There also is contemplated in the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Systems bill an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000, and the contro- 
verted Garner-Wagner relief bill for desti- 
tution and unemployment aid, now in 
conference, contemplates $2,300,000,000 of 
| Federal aid. 

Thus, the appropriations of this Con- 
gress at this session run anywhere up- 
wards of $5,000,000,000, according to the 
figures kept unofficially by the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The Speaker said the program im the 
House 1s to consider bills on the calendar 
requiring unanimous consent on June 27, 
bills on the private calendar on June 28, 
and bills on the so-called Wednesday cal- 
endar from the committees June 29. In 
the Senate, the special order of business 
is legislation for the independence of the 
Philippines, on which the House already 
has acted, but other business comes up to 
the Senate. 


So far this session, up to June 25, Con- 
gress has enacted 174 laws, of which 92 
are public laws and 55 private laws, and 
27 are public resolutions. This is the net 
outcome, in actual legislation, of this ses- 
sion of Congress, out of 12,815 public and 
private laws introduced in the House and 
4,933 introduced in the Senate; 447 House 
joint resolutions and 185 Senate joint res- 
olutions introduced; 274 House resolutions 
and 251 Senate resolutions introduced, 
both these being classed as simple resolu- 
tions pertaining to business in their re- 
| Spective branches only; and 35 House con- 
current resolutions and 31 Senate con- 
current resolutions introduced, relating to 
Congress business but not requiring the 
President’s approval. 


_Major business awaiting Congress ac- 
tion, beside the appropriation measures, 
includes the relief legislation and the 
Hee arn pong = of which House 

say oug 0 passed before ad- 
journment of the session. ™ 








Arbitration Is Proposed 


In Illinois Mine Dispute | 


Springfield, Ill., June 25. 
Upon receiving information that wage- 
scale conferences between representatives 


' failed to produce an agreement, Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson has asked the two 
| groups to submit the problems to arbitra- 


| tion, requesting each side to 
| decision reached. ee 
After the Governor had made this re- 
quest to leaders of the mine union and 
| the operators’ association, the two groups 
|met separately and then together, refer- 
ring the matter to a subcommittee of five 
|from each group to report back to the 
| joint general committee. 
Governor Emmerson informed the group 
that he had been hopeful an agreement 


work the more than 50,000 miners who 
have been idle since April 1. 





Policy on Recognition 


Of Siam Is Defined 


There probably will be no question as 
to aAmerican recognition of the new con- 
| Stitutional monarchy in Siam, according 
to an oral statement by the Department 
| of State June 25. 

The king has agreed provisionally to 
continue on the Siamese throne, according 
to dispatches reaching the Department. 
| In this case continued recognition is cer- 
| tain, it was stated. 
| An announcement by the Department 
| follows in full text: 
| The American Charge d’Affaires at 
| Bangkok, Mr. Kennett F. Potter, has re- 
|ported to the Department that the king 
|; accepted the terms of the provisional gov- 
ernment to head a constitutional mon- 
archy. The acceptance was greeted en- 
thusiastically. 





Senate 
HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., June 
25, upon the expiration of a recess 
from the preceding day, with an amend- 
ment by Senator Byrnes (Dem.), 
South Carolina, to the independent of- 
| fice appropriation bill, reducing the ap- 
propriation for the Federal Farm Board 
by 40 per cent as the pending question. 

(Discussion on page 1.) - 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, as- 
sistant majority leader, requested unani- 
mouse consent for an order that when 
the Senate concludes it work for the 
day it adjourn to 11 a. m., June 27, to 
take up unobjected bills on the calendar 
for a period of two hours. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, reminded the Senate that 
only four more legislative days remained 
until the end of the fiscal year and that 
an obligation rested on Congress to com- 
| plete appropriation bills by that time. 
| He suggested 10 a. m. as meeting hour, 
and Senator McNary agreed to propose 
unanimous consent request were 
granted. 

The order to meet at 11 a. m., June 
27, was entered. 

Consideration of amednments to the 
independent office appropriation bill 
| was continued, and the Byrnes amend- 
ment respecting the Farm Board appro- 
priation was agreed to, as were numer- 
ous other amendments, proposed by the 
Committee. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
addressed the Senate in reply to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s announced criticism of the 
relief bill passed by the Senate. 


asked unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the relief bill (S. 4781) appropriating 
$675,000 for the District of Columbia. 
Objection was made by Senator King 
(Dem.),. of .Utah, 





of Illinois mine operators and miners have | 
the labels, the basis for which will be 


would be reached so as to put back to| 


that meeting hour for June 28 if his | 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
















| 


of 


; amenities—are found, however, to be an 


| Standardized nomenclature for grading 


| fitting home economics into the complete 
| picture of housing. 
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Methods Outlined 


To Reduce Waste | 
In Housekeeping 


Increased Efficiency in Oper- 
ation of Homes and Kit- 
chens Urged in Volume by 
President’s Conference 


Means to correct the inefficient and 
wasteful operation of an American busi- 
ness that spends directly many billions 
of dollars yearly are suggested in a volume, 
“Household Management and Kitchens,” 
just made public by the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership as one of the final reports on 
its work. 


The report outlines the steps necessary | 
to bring efficiency of modern business into 
household management and the scientific 
technique of the factory into the equip- 
ment and operation of the home. Point- 
ing out that the 30,000,000 homemakers 
of the United States manage as a group 
one of the largest business undertakings 
of the country, and that at least a fifth 
of the population spends a large portion 
of the working day in kitchens and other 
home work centers, the volume suggests 
there is an immense economic waste in- 
volved in inefficiency of plant and man- 
agement. 

Industry Urged to Aid FT 

_The loss in family happiness—the fa- 
tigue and the strain and the lack of 


infinitely more serious result. 


The Commiitee on Household Manage- 
ment recommends in the publication that 
the Conference bring to the attention of 
the manufacturing and distributing agen- 
cies of the country the importance of im- 
proving the means for intelligent retail 
purchasing as a direct aid to home own- 
ership and better housing in America. 

“The present lack of facilities by which 
the household purchaser can make an in- 
telligent selection of commodities on the 
retail market constitutes a serious deter- 
rent to that practice of wise spending and 
Saving necessary in the average family if 
adequate housing is to be achieved,” it is 
pointed out. “The situation is made 
more serious by the sales pressure which 
the rapidly growing production in this 
country has brought upon the consumer 
in an effort to create larger markets.” 

Recommendations Made 


_ These recommendations along similar 
lines were made by the committee on 
household management: 


“That, wherever practicable, 





quality 


i specifications be set up for consumers’ 


goods, based on a study of the situation 
as it now exists and the actual needs of 
the consumer; that these specifications be 
established and regulated by the industries 
concerned under some such procedure as 
that now used for commercial standards; 
and that the essential facts covered by 
the specifications be given on commodity 
labels.” The committee was not unani- 
mous on the point of quality specifications. 


“That, when the nature of the article 
is such that quality specifications cannot 
be designated on it, a grading system be 
used and grade designations be given on 


readily ascertainable by the purchaser. 
Standardized Nomenclature 
“That steps be taken to set up a simple 


systems, the terms of which will be self- 
explanatory and applicable to grades now 
in use and those developed in the future. 


“That advertising of consumers’ goods 
be patterned more closely after present- 
day advertising of industrial goods with 
emphasis given to the dissemination of 
facts regarding the constituent materials, 
construction, and performance of the com- 
modity advertised. 

“That the Conference urge retail stores 
to recognize their responsibility as buyers 
for the community and base their pur- 
chases on specifications and the results of 
testing laboratories; that this information 
be made available for the use of their 
clerks and customers. 

“That consumer education be directed | 
toward teaching the technical informa- 
tion necessary for an adequate under- 
standing of the performance of materials 
and constructions and their utilitarian and | 
economic value for various household uses; 
that consumers be encouraged to form or- 
ganizations in order to initiate and finance 
impartial laboratory testing of commod- 
ities when no other means of obtaining 
comparative data is available.” 

Purchasing Habits Shown 

The following additional information 
was supplied by the Conference about 
its latest report: 

The present volume is the result of | 


It shows, for exam- 
ple, that the purchasing habits of a fam- 
ily—the expenditures for food, clothing, 





Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
urged all Senators to “be within the 
call of the Senate” next week that fail- 
ure to get| a quorum would not delay 
the business of the Senate. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
gave notice to a motion to reconsider 
the Senate action of June 24 in sending 


| the economy bill back to conference. 


| Upon objection from Senator La Follette | 





(Rep.), of Wisconsin, he withheld his 
motion until June 27 after the House 
is formally informed of the Senate's 
action. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
submitted a resolution to lend veterans 
in Washington sufficient sums on their 
adjusted service certificates to trans- 


port them to their homes. The reso- 
lution was referred to the Finance 


Committee. 


Consideration of committee amend- 
ments to the pending appropriation bill 
was continued. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, discussed mail subsidies to shipping 
companies. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
called up a conference report on the 
four-department appropriation bill, the 
report including agreement on all but 
three amendments. The partial report 
was agreed to. 

The recent proposal of the President 
for one-third reduction in armaments 
was discussed by Senator Lewis (Dem.), 
of Illinois. 

Senator Jones again warned the Sen- 
ate of the need to pass the appropria- 
tion bills before July 1. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

On the motion of Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, the Senate adjourned 
at 3:41 p. m. to 11 a .m., June 27, 


v 
House of Representatives 
HE House was not in session June 25 


Having adjourned June 24 until noon, 
June 27. 


| sizes and incomes. 


0 «ANE as 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 25, 1932 

9:30 a. m—Henry L, Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, called to discuss matters 
of state. 

11 a. m.—Paul Shoup, of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, cailed to dis- 








cuss the railroad situation. 

12:20 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip at his fishing camp on the 
Rapidan River in Virginia. 


Direct Presidential Vote 
Urged by Senator Coolidge 


A resolution (S. J. Res. 185) providing for 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by a direct vote of the people was 
introduced in the Senate June 24 by Sena- 


tor Coolidge (Dem.), of Massachusetts. 

Following the election, which would be 
held in November, tne Secretary of State 
would list the persons voted for as Presi- 
dent and Vice President, the individual 
receiving the most votes in each instance 
being declared elected. 

In case of a tie for the Presidency, the 
House shall make the selection, and in 
case of a tie for the Vice Presidency, the 
Senate shall make the selection. 


Inquiry Instituted 
On Duties on Cutlery' 


Tariff Board Also Investigating 
Linseed and Flaxseed Oil 


An investigation into the adequacy of 
existing duties on cutlery has been insti- 
tuted by the Tariff Comission in response 
to a Senate resolution while other inves- 
tigation with respect to linseed or flax- 
seed oil, directed by the Senate, has been 
merged in an investigation on these arti- 
cles already in progress, according to an- 
nouncements June 24 by the Commission. 
The announcement follow in full text: 

The Commission has instituted an in- 
vestigation under the provisions of section 
332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 in response 
to Senate Resolution No. 246 which reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, that the United States Tariff 
Commission is hereby directed, under sec- 
tion 332(g) of the Tariff Act of 1930, to 
investigate, and to reuly thereon to the 
Senate as soon as practicable, with respect 
to the aricles classied in paragraphs 354 
to 358, inclusive, of such Act (1) whether 
the facts as to imports, production, ex- 
ports, wholesale prices, and such costs or 
other statistically measureable factors as 
are available, indicate the necessity of a 
readjustment of the duties on any of 
these articles; and (2) whether any of the 
duties specified in such paragraphs have 
resulted in the practical exclusion of im- 
ports of any such article. 

The Tariff Commission announces that 
Senate Resolution No. 243, of June 20, 
1932, directing the Tariff Commission to 
conduct an investigation under the pro- 
visions of section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, with respect to linseed or flaxseed oil, 
and combinations and mixtures in chief 
value of such oil, has been merged in an 
investigation already in progress with re- 
spect to those articles, 








entertainment, and how it makes these 
expenditures—determine whether it can 
own a home. 

The volume reveals that in spite of the 
high standard proverbially striven for by 
the American homemaker, the average 
home is inefficient as a workshop and a 
business. 

The Committee on Kitchens declares: 
“While industry has forged ahead in im- 
proving working conditions through the 
study of space, ventilation, lighting, se- 
quence of work and adequate equipment, 
the working conditions in the average 
home have moved forward, as a whole, 
very little since the modern industrial 
rrovement came to the front.” 

The Committee on Household Manage- 
ment quotes the following statement: “Ig- 
norance of qualities, uncertainty of taste, 
lack of accounting, carelessness about 
prices—faults which would ruin a mer- 
chant—prevail in our housekeeping.” 

Housekeeping Analyzed 


It is proposed that homemakers take a 
leaf from the book of business and in- 
dustry and adapt it intelligently to the 
home. The volume is both a manual on 
how to do this and a summary of the 
results so far achieved. It analyzes the 
house and its equipment and the proc- 
esses carried on in it as an efficiency 
engineer would analyze a factory. It con- 
siders every aspect of the subject, whether 


|it be storage space, or wall and floor 


finishes that are easy to clean, or kitchen 
sizes and shapes, or heights of working | 


| surfaces to reduce fatigue, or lighting and | 
| ventilating, or laundry equipment. 


It indicates what is known about each, 
and what needs to be discovered. Con- 
cerning many of these problems, it makes 
original contributions. Thus it presents 
plans and drawings for six type-kitchen 
and workrooms applicable to the needs 
of rural and urban families of different 
These plans were de- 
veloped on the basis of scientific tests of 
work carried on in kitchens and they 
make available to contractors and archi- 
tects data by which to improve the ef- 
ficiency of housing. 

Furthermore, the volume provides the| 
| housewife a simple technique by which 
|she can check up her own activities and 
| determine whether she is wasting time and 
}energy and why. It records the status | 
|of substitute services, such as commercial | 
}laundries and community nurseries, and | 
| weighs their advantages, disadvantages 
}and possibilities for development. 
| The book presents the results of studies 
;|made to determine whether and under 
| what conditions it pays to make clothing 
jat home or to engage in other forms of | 
|}home production. It assembles the re- 
| Sults of studies on family budgets for the 
benefits of families desiring a check on 
| their own expenditures. | 
| It analyzes modern purchasing proce- | 
|dures—installment buying, bulk versus} 
|small-parcel buying, selection, the in- 
|fluence of advertising, the necessity for 
| rade marking of consumers’ goods. | 


| More Information Sought 


| The paramount appeal of the publica- | 
|tion to home economists is for more in- | 
|flation. To architects and builders, its| 
|primary appeal is for the application in 
{the construction and remodeling of 
| dwellings of knowledge already possessed. 
To the manufacturers—whether of refrig- 
|erators, kitchen mops or floor finishes—| 
|it appeals for cooperation in the modifi- 
;cation of present products and the de- 
velopment of new ones to suit the need 
|as scientifically discovered. To makers 
and dealers in foodstuffs and all other 
| consumers’ goods it appeals for intelligent 
|grade marking. To the homemaker it 
opens the way to a further reduction of 
strain, irrigation and fatigue. 

The volume may be obtained for $1.15 
}per copy from Dr. John M. Gries, execu- 
| tive secretary of the conference, Com- 
|}merce Building, Washington, D. C. 








Polish Explosives Industry 


Poland has a highly developed explosives 
industry. Military demands are well supplied 
and a surplus is available for export. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 









Vocational Study 
In Agriculture Not 


To Be Curtailed 


Program in Schools Said to 
Be Progressing With New 
Courses and Departments 
Being Added 


No curtailment in the emphasis of vo- 
cational agriculture as a part of rural 
high school education will occur during 
the next fiscal year in spite of State re- 
trenchments due to the stringency of the 
times, Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief of Agricul- 
tural Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, an- 
nounced orally June 25. 

“On the contrary,” Dr. Lane said, “the 
whole program is going forward as in 
normal times with new courses and new 
departments being added throughout the 
Nation.” 

The need of agricultural training is so 
apparent and the results so important 
te stabilizing the agricultural situation 
that a continuity and expansion of the 
work logically follow, he said. Contin- 
uing, Dr. Lane supplied the following ad- 
ditional information in reference to vo- 
cational education and the farmer. 

Benefits From Training 

When the people see the concrete ben- 
efits of a public expenditure they will hesi- 
tate to withdraw their support. Develop- 
ing a rural understanding of the signifi- 
cance of farming as a vocation has been 
& slow process because new concepts are 
involved and new facilities have been 
necessary to apply them. 

Farmers have come to realize that 
farming is a business with profits and 
losses no different from industry and sim- 
ilar enterprises. The rural high schools 
with their agricultural departments ap- 
proach the whole problem of farming from 
an economic point of view. Boys in high 
school are taught farm management so 
that they. can adjust their farming to 
meet unexpected or gradual transforma- 
tions occurring throughout the Nation and 
world which affect their prosperity. 

Earnings During Training 

Mere boys in Tennessee rural high 
schools earn while they learn and put into 
practical application their vocational 
training. During the past 10 years a group 
of them earned more than $3,800,000 while 
in school. This amount exceeded the cost 
of the training by $2,300,000. 

A group of 3,600 boys, members of the 

Future Farmers of America organization 
and themselves students of vocational ag- 
riculture, deposited in their Tennessee sav- 
ings accounts within three years approxi- 
mately $200,000. At the same time they 
invested more than $700,000 on farms in 
their own names. 
_ One of the important principles being 
instilled in the agricultural schools is the 
responsibility of the farmer to learn to live 
from his own products and depend as lit- 
tle as possible on outside products. This 
tends to make every farmer to a certain 
degree independent and self-sufficient, 











Dairy Products Regulation 
Held Invalid in Washington 


Olympia, Wash., June 25. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
has no right to require that dairy products 
coming from other States into Washing- 
ton bear certificates issued by the proper 
official at the point of origin showing 
that the products are from milk or cream 
of animals free from disease, the Attorney 
General's Office has advised Erle J. 
Barnes, Director of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The regulation would violate the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
according to the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion. Congress has acted to regulate this 
matter, it is pointed out, by the enact- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act which 
prohibits interstate commerce in adul- 
terated food. Adulterated food is defined 
therein, the opinion explains, “as being, 
among other things, the product of dis- 
eased animals.” 

“Congress has assumed complete juris- 
diction over interstate shipments of dairy 
products,” according to the opinion, “and, 
having assumed such control, the power 
of the State to act in the matter is sus- 
pended.” 





Minnesota Votes Fund 
To Combat Grasshoppers 


St. Paul, Minn., June 25. 


The State Executive Council June 23 
voted an additional $150,000 emergency 
appropriation for the campaign against 
grasshoppers as A. G. Ruggles, State En- 
tomologist, reported the ‘pests threaten- 
ing destruction of the crops in 46 of the 
State’s 87 counties. 

At the same time, the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission an- 
nounced that four railroads serving the in- 
fested areas had agreed to a reduction on 
freight rates for poison bran from the 
Twin Cities mixing points, to about half 
the regular rates. The lines are the 
Soo, Great Northern; Northern Pacific, 
and Milwaukee. 

The Executive Council’s action today is 
the third appropriation for the grass- 
hopper campaign, and brings the total ap- 
propriated to $250,000. Funds of $50,000 
were provided on each of the two previous 
occasions. 

The freight rate reduction was secured 
from the railroads by the Commission, on 
the request of R. A. Trovatten, Commis- 


| sioner of Agriculture, Dairy and Food, who 


is directing the grasshopper battle, 





Forest Land Contracts 
Increase in New York 


Albany, N. Y¥., June 25. 


_ Although the year has not yet reached 
its halfway mark, the State Conservation 





Commissioner, Henry Morgenthau Jr., an- 
nounced June 25 that from Jan. 1 to date, 
land acquisitions under the enlarged re- 
forestation program have already exceeded 
the entire quota for 1932. 

A total of 50,253.03 acres has been placed 
under contract. Although the year’s quota 
is 50,000 acres, purchases will not be dis- 
continued but will go on during the re- 
mainder of the year, as the funds avail- 
able for this purpose have not nearly 
been exhausted, he said. 

Lands acquired this year are located 
in 45 areas and have been purchased from 
255 different owners. Of the total, 17,- 
063.61 acres are within the Forest Pre- 
serve Counties but outside the Forest Pre- 
serve proper. Such purchases for refor- 
estation purposes were made possible by 
the constitutional amendment approved 
by the people in November, 1931. 

Including purchases made in previous 
years, the total acreage acquired and un- 
der contract for reforestation to date is 
131,597.37 acres, located in 134 areas in 
26 counties. 

This Spring the Conservation Depart- 
ment planted _— than 22,000,000 trees on 
27,000 acres of this land, giving employ- 
ment to more than 10,000 men, furnished 
by local unemployment relief agencies, it 
was pointed out, 
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_ In Maine Courts 


Forty Per Cent of Cases in 
- Superior Courts in Year 
' Are Found to Be Viola- 
tions of Liquor Statutes 
Augusta, Me., June 25. 
‘The Attorney General, Clement F. Rob- 
inson, has made er : po gpenn of 
courts of Maine for the year ended Nov. 
1, 1931 
Law 











, which was made for the State by 
Brof. Sam Bass Warner of the Harvard 
School. Prof. Warner was the sta- 
tistical re tive on the Wickersham 
Law Observance Commission, and made 
similar summaries oe criminal cases 
for the years 1929 ‘5 
Prof. Warner shows in his analysis of 
crime in this State for 1931 that 40 per 
cent of the cases were for offenses in- 
volving intoxicating liquors and that less 
than 4 per cent were for the serious 
crimes of murder, manslaughter, rape, rob- 
bery and felonious assault. His summary 
follows in full text: 
The cases of 2,238 defendants were dis- 
of in the superior courts of Maine 
during the statistical year ended Nov. 1, 
1931, according to returns submitted by 
the several county attorneys to the At- 
torney General. Eight hundred and 
ninety-seven of these cases, or 40 per cent, 
were for offenses involving intoxicating 
liquor—that is drunken driving, violating 
liquor laws and intoxication. Six hundred 
and thirty-five cases, or 28 per cent of 
the total, were for the acquisitive offenses 
_of robbery, breaking and entering, forgery 
and larceny. Next in numerical impor- 
tance came sex offenses 140, assault and 
battery 100, and violating motor vehicle 
and traffic laws 87. 
Number of Prosecutions 
t majority of the cases coming 
cane The courts do not deal with serious 
crimes, but rather with the so-called reg- 
ulatory offenses, as less than 4 per cent 
of the prosecutions were for the serious 
felonies of murder, manslaughter, rape, 
robbery and felonious assaults. If to this 
list is added breaking and entering, 
* forgery and larceny, the total is still less 
than a third of the entire number of 


prosecutions. 

The total number of prosecutions was 
again in 1931 less proportionately to the 
population than the number for any but 
four of the last 25 years, although this 
total of 2,238 was 372 greater than in 1930. 
The increase was not spread evenly over 
the entire list of offenses, but confined 
almost wholly to the acquisitive offenses, 
sex offenses, drunken driving, and the 
miscellaneous group. 

Over half the increase was in the ac- 
quisitive group of offenses, all of which 
increased materially. The greatest pro- 
portionate increase was 123 per cent in 
forgery, whiie the largest absolute increase 
was 93 cases, or 56 per cent, in breaking 
and entering. is large increase in 1931 
in prosecutions for forgery, larceny and 
breaking and entering was not unexpected. 
There has been a decided upward trend 
in such cases since 1900, which was doubt- 
less accentuated in 1931 by the depres- 
sion. In Massachusetts also, prosecutions 
for the same offenses increased greatly 
in 1931. 

Analysis of Liquor Crimes 

Th number of prosecutions for robbery 
has, however, like that for murder and 
for rape, remained very small during all 
three decades without any marked trend 
up or down. 

On the other hand, prosecutions for 
violating liquor laws continued to de- 
cline. In 1931 there were 627 such cases, 
that is 34 less than in 1930 and 151 less 
than in 1929. While this decrease in the 
figures of the last two years may be 
partly accounted for by the system of 
checking the returns to eliminate duplica- 
tion, the general trend through the wears 
has been steadily downward. 

In 1900 there were nearly four times as 
many prosecutions for violating liquor 
laws as for all other offenses combined. 
By 1915 liquor cases had dropped to only 
half the total number of cases, and by 
1931 they had declined so much more and 
prosecutions for other offenses had so in- 
creased that they constituted only 28 per 
cent of the total. 

Causes for this may be the increasing 
use of the lower courts for the final dis- 
position of liquor cases, most of which are 
now within their jurisdiction; stiffening of 
enforcement since the enactment of com-| 
pulsory jail sentence statutes; and co- 
operation with the Federal authorities 
since the adoption of the 18th Amend- 


ment. 
Rates of Convictions 

Commendation is due the county at- 
torneys for having bettered the unusually 
high percentage ®f convictions secured in 
1930. In 1931, 75 per cent of the defend- 
ants prosecuted by indictment and 63 per 
cent of those appealing were convicted. 
The greater percentage of convictions in 
indictment cases was to be expected since 
these represent the more important cases 
and hence those which receive the most 
attention. 

The change in the disposition of de- 
fendants which took place in 1931 is an- 
other matter upon which the judges and 
prosecutors merit commendation. In 1930 
over 30 per cent of the cases of convicted 
defendants were continued for sentences, 
while in 1931 less than 10 per cent were 
so handled. Two-thirds of the decrease 
in cases continued for sentence was taken 
up by increased use of probation, and the 
better supervision of convicted offenders 
would certainly seem to be socially de- 
sirable. The greater use of imprisonment 
in indictment cases and of fines in ap- 
pealed cases accounted for the other third. 

The returns show that the practice so 
much inveighed against in other States 
of accepting pleas of guilty of a lesser 
offense, is very rare in Maine, occurring 
in less than 30 cases in 1931. 


Ideas to Aid Sales Offered 
By Business Specialists 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


Advertisement of wood for specific uses 
may prove advantageous. 

In this connection, it was found re- 
cently in San Francisco that a lumber 
company was able to offer all the lumber 
for a five-room bungalow, including shin- 
gles, for $250. It is believed that adver- 
tisement of such a fact would produce re- 
sults. A coordinated national campaign 
of advertising conducted by lumber as- 
sociations might prove to be profitable as 
soon as there are indications of a definite 
business pick-up. 


to attract the consumer of leather, since 
their product is sold mostly to manufac- 
turers of leather products. It might prove 
ofitable to carry on a campaign showing 
he good qualities of genuine leather as 
compared with substitutes. 
Airplane lines might find it advantage- 


towns on their routes to develop local pas- 
senger traffic. 
lines otherwise may make the mistake 
made in the early days by the railroads 
of neglecting too much the possibilities of 
traffic development found in short trips. 










University Held State Agency |\|[owa Motor Law 





Of Prosecutions | /7 Dissenting Opinion on Tariff Relating to Truck 


Declared to Perform Government Functions 
That Exempt Imports From Duties 





Judges Lenroot and Garrett dis- 


sented from the maj ruling oj. the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
which held that customs duties 


are assessable against i by a 
State agency. The majority held the 
University of Illinois was not exempt 
from the yment of duty imposed 

the T Act on equip- 
ment imported for use for educational 


purposes. 

The dissenting nion, written by 
Judge Lenroot a concurred in by 
Judge Garrett, declares that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is an agency of the 
State performing governmental func- 
tions. Such functions, it is their 
opinion, are of such nature as to ex- 
empt property acquired by the uni- 
versity from the imposition of tariff 
duties under the constitutional prin- 
ciple that the taxing power of the 
Federal Government may not be ap- 
plied to the agencies, instrumentalities 
or property of a State. 

(The full text of the majority con- 
clusions in the case of Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois v. 
United States, contained in the opin- 
ion of Presiding Judge Graham, con- 
curred in by Judge Hatfield, and in 
the separate concurring opinion of 
Judge Bland, was published in the 
issue of June 25.) The dissenting 
opinion follows in full text: 


Garrett and Lenroot, Judges, dissenting 
(opinion by Lenroot): 

We are compelled to dissent from the con- 
clusion reached by the majority in this case, 
as we are of the opinion that the protests of 
appellant should be sustained. 

e case is of such importance that we 
feel constrained to express our views at length, 
not only with respect to those questions 
upon which we disagree with the views of the 
majority, but also with respect to those upon 
which we are in accord with the majority 
opinion. 

++ + 


Upon the state of facts set out in the ma- 
jority inion, two major questions are pre- 
sented for determination: 

1. Is the University of Illinois an agency 
of the State of Illinois performing govern- 
mental functions and;, if so, are such func- 
tions of such a nature as to exempt property 
acquired by it, for the purpose of carrying on 
the educational activities of the university, 
from the imposition of taxes or duties im- 

yy Congress by virtue of clause 1, sec. 
8, Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, quoted in the majority opinion? 

If the answer to the first question be in 
the affirmative, 

2. May the classification and assessment by 
the collector of the merchandise here involved 
be sustained as an exercise of power by Con- 
gress under clause 3, sec. 8, Article I of the 
Federal Constitution, also quoted in the ma- 
jority opinion? 

The first question involves a consideration 
of the relative powers of the Federal Govern- 


United States, 199 U. 8. 437. 

It is well established that the States have 
no power, by taxation or otherwise, to retard, 
impede, burden or in any manner control 
the operation of the constitutional powers 
of Congress to carry into execution the powers 
vested in the general government. McCulloch 
v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 315. 

It is equally well established that the Fed- 
eral Government has no power to tax the 
means and instrumentalities 
e in the performance of essential gov- 
ernmental functions. Collector v. Day, 11 


Wall. 113. 
case last cited involved the right of 
the eral Government to im) tax upon 


pose 
the salary of a judicial officer of the State 
of Massachusetts, It was held that no such 
power existed. In fay ar ee the court said: 


“The Constitution guarantees to the States 
@ republican form of government, and pro- 
tects each against invasion or domestic 
violence. Such being the separate and inde- 
pendent condition of the States in our com- 
plex system, as recognized by the Consti- 
tution, and the existence of which is so 
indispensable, that, without them, the gen- 
eral government itself would disappear from 
the family of nations, it would seem to 
follow, as a reasonable, if not a necessary 
consequence, that the means and instru- 
mentalities employed for carrying on the 
operations of their governments, for preserv- 
ing their existence, and fulfilling the high 
and responsible duties assigned to them in 
the Constitution, should be left free and 
unimpaired, should not be liable to be crip- 
pled, much less defeated by the taxing 
power of another government, which power 
acknowledges no limits but the will of the 
legislative body imposing the tax.” 

The court said further: 

“It is admitted that there is no express 
provision in the Constitution that prohibits 
the general government from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of the States, 
nor is there any prohibiting the States from 
taxing the means and instrumentalities of 
that government. In both cases the exemp- 
tion rests upon necessary implication, and 
is upheld by the great law of self-preserva- 
tion; as any government, whose means em- 
ployed in conducting its operations, if sub- 
ject to the control of another and distinct 
government, can exist only at the mercy of 
that government. Of what avail are these 
means if another power may tax them at 
discretion?” 

In the case of Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 
Wall. 533, a Federal tax upon the circulating 
notes of State banks was sustained. In its 
po pmo the court, in discussing the nature 
of the tax there in question, said: 

“It may be admitted that the reserved 
rights of the States, such as the right to 
pass laws, to give effect to laws through 
executive action, to administer justice 
through the courts, and to employ all neces- 
sary agencies for legitimate purposes of 
State government, are not proper subjects 
of the taxing power of Congress. But it 
can not be admitted that franchises granted 
by a State are necessarily exempt from tax- 
ation; for franchises are property, often very 
valuable and productive property; and when 
not conferred for the purpose of giving ef- 
fect to some reserved power of a State, 
seem to be as properly objects of taxation 
as any other property.” 

The principle declared in the cases above 


ment and the State Government of Illinois| cited has been followed in many cases de- 


with respect to the taxation by one of the 
property of the other. 


cided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. One of the most recent of such deci- 


That the University of Dlinois is an in-)sions is the case of Willcuts v. Bunn, 282 U. 


strumentality of the State of Illinois, per- 
forming governmental functions of that State, 
is established by the evidence in the case. It 
was created by a public law of the State of 
Illinois; its trustees are elected by the people 
of Illinois. The Governor and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction are ex officio 
members of the Board of Trustees. It is con- 
trolled wholly by the Legislature of the State 
and is supported mainly by legislative ap- 
proprations out of general tax levies by that 
State. Property acquired for the use of the 
university % paid for directly out of the 
Treasury of the State of Illinois. It is en- 
gaged in no activit 
all funds received by the university are de- 
voted to instructional and educational pur- 


poses. 

In the case of Thomas v. Industrigl Univer- 
sity [now the University of Ilinois,] 71 Il., 
310, 312, the court said: 

“Is this university, then, a State institu- 
tion, or is it a private corporation? It has 
been largely endowed with funds by the 
State, received by donation for the purpose, 
from the general government. The act by 
which it is organized places its control un- 
der the authority of the State. The Gov- 
ernor is required to appoint, and the Senate 
to confirm, the trustees who control the in- 
stitution, except the Governor and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction are made ex 
officio members of the board of trustees, for 
the management of the fund and the gov- 
ernment of the university. There is nothing 
in the act from which it can be inferred 
that this institution was, in any respect, to 
be a private corporation, either in whole or 
in rt ses 

“Private individuals have no interest in or 
control over it, but it is, in every sense of 
the term, a State institution. It, with its 
property, management and control, is en- 
tirely under the power of the General As- 
sembly, and this has been recognized by 
the General Assembly by making subsequent 
appropriations for the erection of buildings, 
and to defray expenses, and by expressly 
prohibiting the board of trustees from obli- 
gating the State for the payment of any 
sum of money in excess of the appropria- 
tions thus made.” Sec. 3, acts 1871-2, p. 143. 

The character of the University of Tennes- 
see was involved in the case of University of 
Tennessee v. People’s Bank, 157 Tenn. 87, 6 
S. W. (2d) 328. In this case the court in its 
opinion said: 

++ + 


“We are of the opinion that the State, 
and the public represented by it, must be 
considered as the owner of property held by 
the university, and that the sovereign char- 
acter of the State’s ownership is not changed 
by the creation of the corporation as a 
convenient means through which the State 
exercises the strictly governmental function 
of educating the youth among its citizens. 
We are not able to find that the State has 
lost or divested itself of any element of sov- 
ereignty in the creation of this corporation 
which is subject to the will of the legislative 
branch of the State government in every 
particular, and the only purpose of which is 
to perform a governmental function.” 

In the leading case of Dartmouth College v. 
Woodward, 4 Wheat. 517, in considering the 
character of incorporation of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, the court said: 

“If the Act of Incorporation be a grant of 
political power, if it create a civil institution 
to be employed in the administration of the 
Government, or if the funds of the college 
be public property, or if the State of New 
Hampshire, as a government, be alone in- 
terested in its transactions, the subject is 
one in which the Legislature of the State 
may act, according to its own judgment, 
unrestrained by any limitation of its power, 
imposed by the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

In the separate opinion of Mr. Justice Story 
in said case, the following is found: 

“* #* * strictly speaking, public corpora- 
tions are such only as are founded by the 
Government, for public purposes, where the 
whole interests belong to the Government.” 

In the case at bar, the University of Illi- 

nois is an instrumentality of the State of 
Illinois, founded by that State for public 
purposes, and “the whole interests belong 
to,” and its activities are under the control of, 
said State. 

This fact alone, however, does not render 
the University of Illinois exempt from tax- 
ation by the Federal Government under said 
clause 1, section 8, Article I of the Federal 
Constitution, for the law is that an instru- 








City Utility in New York 
Offers to Pay Power Tax 


Monroe County. 





lecting it from the consumers. 
The Public Service Commission 
replied that there certainly wou 


d 
objection to such a plan, 


primarily for profit, and) 











mentality of a State, even though perform- 
ing only functions directed by the State, is 
not exempt from Federal taxation unless its 
activities are, as sometimes stated, of a strictly 
governmental character, as distinguished from 
those performed in the carrying on of an 
ordinary private business. South Carolina v. 


Albany, N. Y., June 25. 
; According to the New York Public 
Tanners normally do not advertise much | Service Commission, the first utility in the 
State to bring the 3 per cent Federal tax 
jon electricity to the attention of the 
Commission is the Fairport Municipal 
Commission which operates a municipal 
light, power and water plant in Fairport, 


2 The Municipal Commission has written 
ous to advertise in the smaller cities and |a letter to the Commission asking if there | 
would be any objection to the Municipal 
It is possible that the air | Commission paying the tax instead of col- 





promptly 
Be no 


S. 216. In the opinion in this case, writt 
by Chief Justice H es, it is stated: os 
“The familiar aphorism is ‘that as the 
means and instrumentalities employed by 
the General Government to carry into op- 
eration the poWers granted to it are exempt 
from taxation by the States, so are those 
of the States exempt from taxation by the 
General Government.” Ambrosini v. United 
States, 187 U. S.1, 7. “And a tax upon the 
obligations of a State or of its political 
subdivisions falls within the constitutional 
prohibition as a tax upon the exercise of 
the borrowing power of the State. Pollock 
v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 157 U. 
a i. ~ id., a u. 8S. 601, 618; Na- 
e Insurance Company v, 
States, 277 U. S. 508, 521. ae va 
++ + 


“The limitation of this neipie to its 
appropriate applications is also important to 
the successful working of our governmental 
system. The power to tax is no less essen- 
tial than the power to borrow money, and, 
in preserving the latter, it is not necessary 
to cripple the former by extending the 
constitutional exemption from taxation to 
those subjects which fall within the gen- 
eral application of non-discriminatory laws, 
and where no direct burden is laid upon the 
governmental instrumentality, and there is 
only a remote, if any, influence upon the 
exercise of the functions of government. 
* * *” (Italics ours.) 

In the case of South Carolina v. United 
States, supra, there was presented to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for the 
first time the question of whether every func- 
tion which a State may properly exercise, or 
activity in which it may engage, is immune 
from the Federal taxing power. 

In that case it was held that a State may 
control the sale of liquor by the dispensary 
system, but when it does so it engages in 
ordinary private business which is. not, by 
the mere fact that it is being conducted by 
a State, exempt from the taxing Power of 
the national government. In the opinion, 
however, the observation was made that the 
tax there in question was not a tax upon 
wom <o State. 

er reviewing a large number of cases 
upon the subject of the exemption of the 
national government from taxation by the 
States, and the exemption of the States from 
— by the Federal Government, the court 

“These decisions, while not controlling the 
question before us, indicate that” the 
thought has been that the exemption of 
State agencies and instrumentalities from 
national taxation is limited to those which 
are of a strictly governmental character, 
and does not extend to those which are 
used by the State in the carrying on of an 
onary aves business.” 

e cou concluded its opinion i 
case with the following: - alae: 

‘Now, if it be well established, as these 
authorities say, that there is a clear dis- 
tinction as respects the responsibility for 
negligence between the powers granted to 
a@ corporation for governmental Purposes and 
those in aid of private business, a like dis- 
tinction may be recognized when we are 
asked to limit the full power of impos- 
ing excises granted to the National Gov- 
ernment by an implied inability to impede 
or embarrass a State in the discharge of 
its functions. It is reasonable to hold that 
while the former may do nothing by tax- 
ation in any form to prevent the full dis- 
charge by the latter of its governmental 
functions, yet whenever a State engages in 
® Sanat oie ae & private nature that 

usiness is not withdrawn from the 

age Se Nation.” an ae 

n arriving at its conclusion in said cas 
the court adverted to a rule of construction 
om =~ pooterial 2 the case at bar. In its 
examination 0} e wers gr 
— Soeativation. it said _eaeeen = 

“To determine the extent Jof the grants 
of power we must, therefore, Place oe 
in the psoition of the men who framed and 
adopted the Constitution, and inquire what 
they must have understood to be the mean- 
ing and scope of those grants.” 

The court further said: 

+ 

“The Constitution is a written instru- 
ment... As such its meaning does not alter. 
That which it meant when adopted it 
means now. Being a grant of powers to a 
government its language is general, and as 
changes come in social and political life it 
embraces in its grasp all new conditions 
which are within the scope of the powers 
in terms conferred. In other words, while 
the powers granted do not change, they 
epply from generation to generation to all 
things to which they are in their nature 
applicable. This in no manner abridges 
the fact of its changeless nature and mean- 
ing. Those things which are within its 
grants of power, as those grants were under- 
sped Sen ane. ave bo within them, 
an ose ngs not within the 
still excluded.” a 

In the case of Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 
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Federal Court Rules State 
Can Collect License Fees 
On Interstate Trucks and 
Can Require Bonds 





Des Moines, Ia., sune 25.—Constitu- 
tionality of the Iowa motor carrier laws 
was upheld in a decision just rendered by 
Federal Judge Charles A. Dewey. The test 
siut was brought by William C. Grolbert 
of Akron, Ohio, who asked an injunction 
restraining the State from levying and 
collecting license fees on interstate trucks. 

The opinion, in which Judge William S. 
Kenyon of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals and Federal Judge Gunnar 
Nordby of Minnessota concurred, held that 
the Grolbert Trunk Line, operating in 18 
States, was not a private contract carrier 
but a public or common carrier. Adver- 
tisements for interstate business and data 
on rates, terminal facilities and offices in 
various cities were cited to uphold the 
common carrier classification. 

It also was ruled that the State has 
power to require bond from a common 
carrier and that the State can legally 
tax carriers on the basis of truck capacity 
and mileage as compensation for use of 
the State highways. 


servi@ in the Gulf of Mexico, and for 

veterans hospital at Gulfport, was faves, 
It was held that such taxes, as applied to such 
caies, were void. In its opinion the court 


“The States may not burden or inter- 
fere with the exertion of national power to 
make it a source of revenue or take the 
funds raised or tax the mean8 used for the 
ene of ~ eo functions.” 

e case 0. ndian Motorcycle Co. v. 
United States, 283 U. S. 570, it was held that 
the sale of motor cycles to a State agency, 
such as a municipal corporation, for use in 
its police service, is not subject to taxation 
by the United States. In its opinion, after 
stating the principle of immunity from: taxa- 
tion involved. the court said: 


+++ 


“Of course, the reasons underlying the 
rinciple mark the limits of ite | 
hus, as to persons or corporations which 
serve as agencies of government, national 
or State, and also have private property or 
engage on their own account in business for 
gain, it is well settled that the principle 
does not extend to their private property 
or business, but only to their operations 
or acts as such agencies; and, in harmony 
with this view, it also has been held where 
a State departs from her usual governmental 
functions and ‘engages in a business which 
is of a private nature,’ no immunity arises 
in respect of her own or her agents’ opera- 
tions in that business. While these de- 
cisions show that the immunity does not 
extend to anything lying outside or beyond 
governmental functions and their exertion, 
—— an le an —— we shall now refer 
ow a oes extend to all th 
"nin . field.” i 
‘om the foregoing cited cases it is apparent 
that upon this branch of the case ‘an cue 
tion for determination is whether public edu- 
cation, conducted through the instrumentality 
of a university wholly under the control of 
a State, supported in the main out of the 
public treasury, and whose property is owned 
by the State, is such an activity as should 
be deemed proprietary and therefore not im- 
mune from taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or governmetal, as distinguished from 
proprietary, and therefore immune from such 
taxation. 

So far as we are able to discover, the United 
States Customs Court is the first court to pass 
directly uopn this question. University of 
Illinois et al. v. United States, T. D. 43023, 54 
T. D. 319. It was there held that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was not an instrumentality 
of the State of Illinois of strictly govern- 
mental character, and therefore was not ex- 
empt from taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, in the case at bar, the lower 
court assumed, without definitely deciding, 
that the University of Illinois was a govern- 
mental instrumentality of the State of Illi- 
nois, but overruled appellant’s protests upon 
other grounds which we shall later advert to. 

It will be noted that in the case of South 
Carolina v. United States, supra, the court 
said that, in determining the powers granted 
in the Federal Constitution, it is relevant to 
inquire what the men who framed and 
adopted the Constitution must have under- 
stood to be the meaning, and scope of the 
grants. see 

It is a matter of history Harvard Uni- 
versity was founded in 1650. Its board of 
overseers was at first jointly representative of 
State and Church. Until 1865 it was regarded 
as a State institution, when by an act of 
the Massachusetts Legislature the connection 
with the State was severed. Ecylopedia 
| Britannica (14th ed.), vol. 2 p. 230. We do not 
intimate that at the time of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, Harvard University 
was in fact a public corporation, performing 
governmental functions of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, but refer to it only for the purpose 
of showing that at that time the conduct of 
higher education was regarded by the State 
of Massachusetts as one of the prerogatives 
of that State, acting in its sovereign capacity. 

In the 1777 Constitution of the State of 
Vermont it was provided by section 40 as fol- 


lows: 
++ + 


Section XL. A school or schools shall be 
established in each town, by the Legislature, 
with such salaries to the masters, paid by 
each town; making proper use of school 
lands in each town, thereby to enable them 
to instruct youth at low prices. One gram- 
mar school in each county, and one uni- 
versity in this State, ought to be established 
by direction of the General Assembly.” 

It is a historical fact that, prior to the 
adoption of our Federal Constitution, many of 
the States had established public schools at 
| the expense of local taxing districts. 

Therefore, applying the test suggested in 
South Carolina v. United States, supra, we 
cannot say that the policy of education at 
public expense was an activity not known 
to the framers of the Constitution. 

Furthermore, in the Ordinance of 1787, for 
the government of the Northwest Territory, 
out of which the State of Illinois was later 
carved, there is found in Article III the fol- 
| lowing declaration: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools, and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

It also appears that in the enabling act for 
Tilinois, enacted by Congress in 1818, it was 
provided that 3 per cent of the net proceeds 
of the public lands within the State of Illi- 
nois should be appropriated by the Legislature 
of the State “for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, of which one-sizth part shall be exclu- 
sively bestowed uopn a college or university.” 
(Italics ours.) 

In this connection it is also pertinent to 
note the familiar passage in Washington's 
Farewell Message, wherein he said: 

“Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, 
lit is essential that public opinion sKould be 
enlightened.” 

It is true that there is no mention of edu- 
cation in the Federal Constitution. The rea- 
son therefor, no doubt, was that its framers 
deemed that education, in so far as wnder- 
taken by public authority, was a function of 
| the States and was one of those powers re- 
| served to the States. 

Certain it is that there is no grant of power 
in the Federal Constitution, express or im- 
plied, to Congress to control or in any way 
regulate education within the States, but this 
power has, from the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, been regarded as within the 
sovereign power of the States, subject only 


tution. 
+++ 
We do not think that in this day it can 
| be said that the conduct of an educational 
| institution by a State is not a legitimate gov- 


269 U. S. 514, speaking of the question of im-|ernmental function, nor do we believe that 


munity from taxation, the court said: 

“While it is evident that in one aspect the 
extent of the exemption must finally depend 
uopn the effect of the tax upon the func- 
tions of the government alleged to be ef- 
fected by it, still the nature of the govern- 
mental agencies or the mode of their con- 
stitution may not be disregarded in pass- 
ing on the question of tax exemption; for 
it is obvious that an agency may be of such 
a character or so intimately connected with 
the exercise of a power or the performance 
of a duty by the one government, that any 
taxation of it by the other would be such 
a direct interference with the functions of 
government itself as to be plainly beyond 
the taxing power.” 


In the case of Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knox, 
277 U. &. 218, the power of the State of Mis- 
sissippi to taxe sales of gasoline to the United 
States for the use of its Coast Guard fleet, in 


is is a function which should be classed as 
proprietary and of the general class held sub- 
ject to taxation by the Federal Government in 
the case of South Carolina v. United States, 
supra. 

In the brief of the Government it is con- 

tended that: 

“A strictly governmental function is one 
that can only be performed by a State, such 
as the maintenance of a judicial system, as 
contradistinguished from a proprietary func- 
tion which may be performed either by a 
State or by private persons or corporations, 
such as the maintenance of institutions of 
higher education, or a system for dispensing 
intoxicating liquors. Note Flint v. Stone, 
220, U. S. 107, 172. . 

“As a matter of fact, of which this Court 
will no doubt take judicial notice, the best, 
and no doubt the majority, of institutions 
of higher education are maintained inde- 
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District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12784. Norton. To provide fees to be 
charged by recorder of deeds of District; Distr. 
of Columbia. 

H. J. Res. 447. McSwain. Relating to evi- 
dence in condemnation proceedings in Dis- 
trict; Distr. of Columbia. 

Education 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4933. Metcalf (by request). To encourage 
and promote education. Education and Labor. 
Executive Departments 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12789. Shallenberger. To abolish 
Fedl. Farm Bd., U. 8S. Tariff Comm., and U. 8. 
Shipping Bd.; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 

Foreign Trade 
Changes in status: 

S. 4367. For collection of import duties on 
foreign-made goods entering Virgin Islands 
through parcel-post mail. Passed S. June 8. 
Passed H. June 21. Approved June 24. 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12782. Maloney. To prohibit maxi- 
mum age limit on eligibility to apptmt. in 
classified civil service; Civil Service, 


Judiciary 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12786. LaGuardia. To prohibit apptmt. 
of corps. as trustees in bankruptcy; Judiciary. 
H. R. 12787. LaGuardia. To amend Judicial 
Code prohibiting apptmt. of corps. as receivers 





to such personal and property rights of the| 
citizen as are protected by the Federal Consti- | 


in ee we Judiciary. 
H.R. 12788. LaGuardia. To prohibit apptmt. 
of corps. as receivers pn SATEEN: Judiciary. 
r 


Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12791. Curry. For 5-day week, for use 
of man power on Govt. contracts; Labor. 
H. Res. 281. Black. For a conference on 
hours of labor; Labor. 
National Defense 


Changes in status: 
8S. 4597. To restore to former retired status 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Streets—Dedication—Street as easement apparte- 
nant to unplatted land—Liability of city to owners of unplatted land for obstruc- 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 
Changes In Status 


jin Regular Army persons who resigned such 


\ 





Where the owner of a tract of land platted and subdivided a portion of the land 
into building lots, a street in the subdivision which furnished the only reasonable 
access to the unplatted portion of the tract constituted an easement appurtenant 
thereto. Such owner’s successors in interest of such unplatted land could recover 
from the city the damages sustained when the city constructed a building across 
the street thereby depriving them of their only means of ingress to and egress 
from their property. The court rejected the city’s contention that the dedica- 
tion of the street was restricted to the owners of lots in the subdivisions and could 


City of Elizabeth City et al. v. Gregory et al.; N, C. Sup. Ct., No. 14, June 15, 1932. 





UNITED STATES—Claims against—Interest on amount unlawfully withheld— 
Effect of creation of General Accounting Office— 

A contractor whose claim against the United States, although duly allowed and 
presented for payment was not paid in full by the Comptroller General who wrong- 
fully deducted therefrom an amount for which ne claimed the contractor was 
indebted to the United States, was entitled, on the subsequent payment of the 
amount of the deduction following a determination that the contractor was not 
indebted to the Government, to interest on such amount during the period of its 
detention under the Act of March 3, 1875 (31-U. S. C. A. 227) providing for the 
payment of interest on an amount so withheld from a claimant. Such statute was 
not repealed or modified by the act creating the General Accounting Office and 
authorizing such office to settle and adjust all claims and demands by or against 


Converse, etc., v. United States; Ct, Cls., No. M-202, June 6, 1932. 





WILLS—Validity—Mental capacity—Miserly habits of person of wealth—Weight of 


In a contest of the will of a testator who left an estate of more than $700,000, 
testimony of physicians that the testator was a miser, that his mind was diseased 
and that he did not have mental capacity to make a will disposing of his estate, 
was not sufficient to create an issue of fact for the jury as to the validity of the 
will. The opinions of the experts were based on evidence that the testator, notwith- 
standing his wealth, lived a life of self-denial, thrift and frugality, that the cloth- 
ing which he wore was old and dirty, that other persons often said that he looked 
like a “tramp,” that he did not eat a sufficient amount of nourishing food and 
looked undernourished, that he told persons who solicited him for funds that he 
was poor and that he walked long distances to save carfare. The court on appeal 
sustained the action of a lower court in directing a verdict for the proponents and 
held that there was no evidence of impairment of mind notwithstanding the opin- 
The court declared that. their opinions were based on 


matters of common knowledge and of everyday experience and did not come within 
the rule that experts’ opinions as to insanity 
necessity. 


Dossenbach et al. v. Reidhar’s Exec. et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., 


must be accepted as a matter of 


"June 14, 1932. 





status to accept benefits of Act of May 24, 
1928. Reptd. to S. June 24. 
8. 2774. To amend an Act to increase ef- 


ficiency of Veterinary Corps of Regular Army. 


S. June 24, 


Reptd. to 
3 J. Res. 179. Authorizing Secy. of War to 


receive instruction at U. S. Military Academy, 
at West Point, Tisheng Yen, citizen of China. 
Reptd. to S. June 24, 
Bilis introducea: 

H. R. 12785. Curry. For enlistments in 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of U. 8.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 12790. James. To provide more effec- 
tively for natl. defense by increasing efficiency 
of Air Corps of Army; Military Affairs. 

S. 4932. Thomas of Okla. To repeal sec. 2 
of Act making apprns. for support of Army, 
and relating to establishing of council of natl. 
defense. Military Affairs. 


Postal Service 
Bills introduced: 
H. Res. 282. Mouser. Authorizing Postmas- 
ter General to print series of stamps in honor 
of Colonel Crowford; P. O. and Post Roads, 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

. Res. 446. McSwain. To suspend for 
one year authority for acquisition of privately- 
owned land pursuant to act for enlarging of 
Capitol Grounds, and to revoke unobligated 
balance of apprn. allocated for such acquisi- 
tion; Public Bldgs. and Grounds. 


Taxation 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12783. Johnson of Tex. To amend 
Revenue Act of 1932 by repealing sec. 751, im- 
posing tax on checks; Ways and Means. 

Veterans 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 8173. Relating to certain extensions 


of time in veterans’ 
Passed H. May 16. 
proved June 24. 


insurance regulations. 
Passed S. June 20. Ap- 





Jia lancnaensintanaamaapeieeaiataainarer etapa eee 
pendently of any State, for example, Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins, Georgetgwn and George Washington 
Universities, and literally hundreds of other 
well known and renowned institutions of 
higher education too numerous to mention 
within the limited confines of this brief. 

“To assert that the maintenance by a 
State of an institutfon of higher education 
is a necessary adjunct to the existence of 
a State, desirable as it may be, is so ob- 
viously absurd as to require no further ar- 
gument. Every State institution of higher 
education could be closed today without in 
the slightest degree endangering the sov- 
ereignty of a single State. Closing of such 
State-maintained institutions might incon- 
venience certain citizens of the respective 
States, and be unfortunate, but the State 
governments would continue to function, 
and their sovereignty would remain unim- 
paired.” 

Said case of Flint v. Stone, 220 U. S. 107, 
relied upon by the Government to support its 
contention above quoted, does not even inti- 


is one which can be exercised by a State only. 
In the opinion in that case it is stated: 


“It may be admitted that the reserved 
rights of the States, such as the right to 
pass laws, to give effect to laws through 
executive action, to administer justice 
through the courts, and to employ all neces- 
sary agencies for legitimate purposes of State 
government, are not proper subjects of the 
taxing power of Congress.” (Italics ours.) 
It is further stated in the opinion that: 


++ + 


“In this connection South Carolina v. 
United States, 199 U. S. 437, 461, is impor- 
tant. In that case it was held that the 
agents of the State government, carrying 
on the business of selling liquor under 
State authority, were liable to pay the in- 
ternal revenue tax imposed by the Federal 
Government. In the opinion previous cases 
in this court were reviewed, and the rule to 
be deduced therefrom stated to be that the 
exemption of State agencies and instrumen- 
talities from national taxation was limited 
to those of a strictly governmental character, 
and did not extend to those used by the 
State in carrying on business of a private 
character.” 

We think the words “‘strictly governmental,” 
as used by the Supreme Court, do not mean 
| exclusively governmental, as contended by the 
Government. If the Government be right in 
its contention, then many of the activities 
of the Federal Government are not “strictly 
governmental,” but are subject to taxation 
by the States. We have a Bureau of Fisheries, 
and Government property is located in vari- 
Otis States used for the propagation of fish. 

‘If the measuring rule applied by the Govern- 
ment in the case at bar to education be also 
applied to the Bureau of Fisheries, it must 
follow that the property of the United States, 
used for the propagation of fish, is not used 
in the performance of a “strictly governmen- 
tal” function, and may be taxed by the States. 
Following the argument in the Government's 
brief, and substituting “fish hatcheries’ for 
the words “an institution of higher educa- 
tion.” and the words “Federal Government” 
for the words “a State,” this paragraph of the 
Government's brief would read: 


+++ 


“To assert that the maintenance by the 
Federal Government of fish hatcheries is a 
necessary adjunct to the existence of the Fed- 
eral Government, desirable as it may be, 
is so obviously absurd as to require no 
further argument. Every fish hatchery of 
the Federal Government could be closed to- 
day without in the slightest degree endan- 
gering the sovereignty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


The same observation may be made as to 
most of the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Labor and many of the inde- 

endent establishments of the Government. 

n fact, most of the bureaus in these depart- 
|}ments could be abolished “without in the 
| slightest degree endangering the sovereignty” 
| of the Federal Government. 

Should any State attempt to tax the prop- 
erty of the Federal Government engaged in 
activities which are not “‘necessary adjuncts” 
to the existence of the Federal Government, 
'we venture to say that the Department of 
Justice would be the first to repudiate the 
doctrine contended for in the Government’s 
brief herein; nor are we left to speculation 
as to the attitude of the Supreme Court of 





the United States if such tax by a State 
should be attempted. 


In the case of Panhandle Oil Co, v. Knox, 
supra, as hereinbefore observed, the State of 
Mississippi attempted to tax sales of gasoline 
to the Federal Government for use by a vet- 
erans hospital at Gulfport in that State. It 
was held that the State had no power to im- 
pose such tax because such hospital was an 
instrumentality of the United States. 


If the conduct of a university by a State 
is proprietary, because, as the Government con- 
tends, there are many private universities 
and colleges in the country, then by the same 
reasoning the conduct of a hospital is pro- 
prietary because there are thousands of pri- 
vate hosiptals in the country. If hospitals, 
conducted by the Federal Government are 
immune from taxation by the States, and 
the Supreme Court has expressly held that 
they are so exempt, although clearly not 
necessary to maintain the sovereignty of the 
Federal Goverment, we think it must follow 
that a State institution like the University of 


| Illinois is likewise exempt from the general 
mate that a strictly governmental function: 


taxing power of the Federal Government. 
We do not think that education has ever 


|been within the domain of private business 
'in the sense that educational activities con- 


ducted by a State should be considered as in 
the same classe as sales of liquor by a State, 
such as invioved in South Carolina v. United 
States, supra, or other business which is ordi- 
narily conducted by private citizens for the 
purposes of profit. ok 


The case of United States v. Baltimore 
Ohio Railroad Company, 17 Well. 322, involved 
the question of whether interest payable to 
the City of Baltimore, upon a loan made by 
the city to said railroad company as an in- 
ducement to said company to make Baltimore 
its eastern terminus, was exempt from taxa- 
tion by the Federal Government. The loan 
was authorized by the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland. 

It was held that such interest was so ex- 
empt; in its opinion the court said: 

“This advance of the city bonds was not 

a donation. It was an investment supposed 
to be judiciously made and adequately se- 
cured. It was not for the individual benefit 
of those managing the business. No one 
received advantage except as he was a citizen 
or his property was within the city. It was 
a loan for the benefit of the railroad; it 
was for the benefit of the city solely. That 
the railroad company was also benefited 

did not affect the purpose of the transac- 
tion.” 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 





Vol. 20, Series 1928, Bur. 
Soils and La. Agric. Experiment Station, 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr32-622 
Treaty Information—Bull. No. 32, May, 1932, 
Treaty Div., Dept. State, Pub. No. 327. Ap- 
ply at Dept. 29-27547 
U. S. Naval Medical Bull.—Vol. 30, No. 3, July, 
1932, Bur. Medicine and Surgery, Navy Dept. 
Subscription price, 75 cents per year. 


Regulations Governing Admission of Candi- 
dates Into U. 8. Naval Academy as Midship- 
men, and Sample Examination Papers, May, 
1932, Bur. of Navigation, Navy Dept. 
at Dept. 7-32 

Monthly Labor, Review—Vol. 34, No. 6, June, 


Taxes on Admissions, Dues and Initiation 
Fees—Under Revenue Act of 1926 amended, 
Revenue Acts 1928 and 1932—Regulation 43, 





& | 


If the loaning of money by a city to a) 
railroad company to advance the welfare of all | 
the pedple of that city was the exercise of 


Soil Survey of Beauregard Parish, Louisiana— 
Chemistry and 


8-35095 


Apply 
069 


1932, Bur. Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. Labor. 


City Ruled Liable ‘ 


To New Tax on 
- Current It Sells 


Municipality Retailing Power 
Not Carrying on Govern- 
ment Function, Accord- 
ing to Minnesota Opinion 
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is limited to those which are of a strictly 
governmental character, and does not ex- 
tend to those which are used by the State 
in the carrying on of an ordinary private 
business.” 

Tax on Liquor Trade 


That decision sustained the right of the 
Federal Government to collect a tax 
against dispensers of liquor in the State 
of South Carolina who were operating 
solely as agents of the State and for the 
benefit of the State. In other words, the 
State of South Carolina went into the 
liquor business, and the Supreme Court 
said in substance that it thereby was sub- 
ject to taxation in respect to this business 
activity. 

This decision was followed in State of 
North Dakota v. Olson, 33 Fed. (2nd) 848, 
wherein the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
this district held that the Bank of North 
Dakota, with its capital owned by the 
State, its board of directors consisting of 
State used in carrying on a private busi- 
ness and hence not exempt from the 
capital stock tax imposed by the Federal 
Government. 


Taxing of Counsel Fees 


In Blair v. Byers, 35 Fed: (2nd) 326 it 
was held taht compensation received by 
a lawyer, as counsel for the Board of 
waterworks trustees of a municipality, was 
taxable by the Federal Government, The 
court said: 

“Clearly the Government is not pro- 
hibited from taxing the instrumentalities 
of a State, or a political subdivision of a 
State, when they are employed in the ex- 
ercise of a proprietary function.’ 

Other cases of the same general tenor 
might be cited but the above will be suf- 
ficient to illustrate what we think to be 
the law. 

Since the village of McKinley is en- 
gaged in private business in a proprietary 
capacity in so far distributes and sells 
electrical energy to the inhabitants of the 
village, it appears reasonably clear that in 
respect to this activity it might be sub- 
jected to Federal taxation. The tax, how- 
ever, is not against the distributor or ven- 
dor, but against the consumer. The ven- 
dor is required to act as a collecting 
agency for the Government. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the 
Federal Government cquid not impose 
upon the State, or the political subdivi- 
sions thereof, duties which would in any 
way interfere with the carrying on of the 
governmental functions of the State, we 
think that when a village goes into pri- 
vate business this immunity ceases and 
that it is within the power of the Federal 
Government to require a municipality un- 
der such circumstances to collect the tax 
and remit it to the designated officer of 
the Federal Government. The burden in 
this instance is not imposed upon the 
village in respect to its governmetal or 
political functions, but in respect to a pri- 
vate business which the village although 
not compelled to, elected to engage in, 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Program Offered 


To Association 


Of State Boards| 


Suggestions for Improve- 
ment of Regulatory Bod- 
ies Are Presented to! 
Executive Committee 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


croachment upon State regulation of utili- 
ties operated interstate—pipe lines, elec- 
trical power lines, truck and bus trans- 
portation—and of the Federal courts 
versus State courts are of vital importance 
to the several States, and that in all 


regulation of utilities operated interstate 
the commissions of the immediately in- 
terested States should have jurisdiction, 
or, at the very least, concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the Federal agency. I am very: 
positive in my belief that the Federal 
court should be ousted of jurisdiction to 
interfere in matters which should be 
wholly under the jurisdiction of the State 
courts. 


Effects of Bureaucracy 


“Federal bureaucracy centralized in 
Washington has been and still is a great 
handicap in the development of Wyo- 
ming’s vast national resources—minerals, 
water power, oil, natural gas, coal reclama- 
tion by irrigation—and we old timers hope 
the next generation will not be so 
shackled.” 

Recommendations by Paul A. Walker, 
Chairman, Corporation Commission, State 
of Oklahoma: 

“1, That the executive committee ar- 
ranged a program which will give full 
opportunity for participation of active 
Tygmbers of the association. 

2. That the executive committee advise 
all persons who expect to file reports that 
these reports in order to have considera- 
tion of the membership of the association 
should be distributed in advance, and in 
time for reading by the membership be- 
fore the date of the convention. 

“3. That the executive committee ar- 
Tange the entire program in the nature 
of a public forum, in which active mem- 
bers of the association shall be permitted 
to participate and that the presentation 
of reports be so handled that the conven- 
tion’s time will not be taken up with the 
reading of these reports and the members 
thereby denied an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in matters which they think are 
of vital consequence. 


Limited Number of Topics 


“4, That the program for the conven- 
tion be centered around a limited number 
of subjects, which will strike and bring 
out into the open the vital issues of the 
day relative to public utility regulation; 
and, while I shall not presume to suggest 
the limited number of subjects for the 
executive committee’s consideration, I call 
your attention to the following matters 
which may be included in the list you 
may think worthy of consideration: 

“a. Some topic which will develop the 
question of practical handling of rail car- 
ries’ difficulties and harmonizing of legis- 
lation and regulation thereon. 

“b. Motor vehicle legislation and regu- 
lation. 

“c. The live and burning issues con- 
nected with utilities other than the rail- 
roads, including: 

“1, The regulation of holding companies. 

“2. The proper determination of claims for 
intangibles in rate cases ,including going con-' 
cerns, etc., and whether or not contributions 
and donations, etc., should be included in 
operating expenses. S 

“3. A practical and feasible plan of hear- 
ing and determining within a reasonable time 
rate complaints and rate investigations. 

“4. The proper place of valuation in ~~ 





rate determination, and the weight 
given “reproduction new” therein. 

“5. The proper rate of return for utilities 
under present conditions. 

“6. The regulation of the utilities’ acces- 
sory companies, i. e., companies which are 


On Gas Approved 


New York Commission Orders 
Therm and Cubic Foot Basis 
For Syracuse Charges 


Albany, N. Y., June 25. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved new rates to be charged 
for gas by the Syracuse Lighting Co. 
which, it is stated, will mean a saving of 
about $480,000 a year to gas customers of 
the company. 

The new rates are to be charged for 
mixed natural and artificial gas which 
will have a higher heat value than the 
artificial gas now served, the Commission 


| said. The new rates will become effective 
1 Oct. 1, when it expected the service of 


mixed gas will be started. 


The Commission detremined that the 
new rates shall be expressed in both 
therms and cubic feet and directed that the 
rates in both be printed on the back of 
each bill and the consumption in both 
shown on the face of the bill together 
with the charge. 


The company sought te charge for gas 
soley on a therm basis, but the Commis- 
sion decided that both methods should be 
used for a trial period. After a sufficient 
period has elapsed for the public to be- 


;come familiar with the therm basis the 
company may apply again for consent to! 


use a therm rate exclusively, the order 
stated. 


Right of Indiana Insurer 
To Mortgage Realty Upheld 


' 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 25. 

An Indiana mutual insurance company 
may legally mortgage its property to se- 
cure funds for the operation of its busi- 
ness, Attorney General James M. Ogden 
has advised the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, John C. Kidd. 

The law permits such companies “to 
hold and dispose of real or personal prop- 
erty for carrying into effect the purpose 
of the corporation,” he said, and ordi- 
narily the power to “dispose of” real es- 
tate includes the power to mortgage it. 

Since there is no express restriction in 
the statute for bidding a company from 
mortgaging its property to secure money 
for its corporate purposes, Mr. Ogden 
ruled, the power may be considered to be 
included within the power to do such 
other things “as may be necessary to ef- 
fect the object of such corporation.” 


‘THE ARTIST blends colors. The 
cigarette maker blends tobaccos. 
The artist must use just the right 
amount of each color to get a 
pleasing effect. And the cigarette 
blender must use just the right 
amount of the right kinds of tobac- 
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Reduction in Rates | Oklahoma’sAu thority toEn force Electric Utilities Priority Is Denied Use of Fixed Sum 
Proration of Gas Is Sustained) A ed by State 


State Supreme Court Upholds Order Requir- 
ing Ratable Takings by Companies 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 25. 


The authority of the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma to enforce proration 
and ratable takings of natural gas has 
been upheld by the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court in its decision affirming the Com- 
mission’s order in the appeal of the Ok- 
lahoma Natural Gas Corporation et al. v. 
State of Oklahoma, Corporation Commis- 
sion of the State of Oklahoma et al. 

The order of the Commission was en- 
tered upon the complaint of owners of oil 
and gas royalty interests in a certain gas 
well in Creek County, according to the 
court’s opinion. They asked that the Em- 
pire Gas and Fuel Company be required 
to connect its pipe lines with this well 
and to take from it gas sufficient to equal- 
ize its takings from other wells in the 
same vicinity with which the Empire’s 


'lines were connected, and that the Okla- 


homa Natural Gas Corporation be directed 
to permit the Empire to connect its lines 
with the well. 


The complaint alleged, the opinion ex- 


| plains, that the Empire was taking a far 


}-rger quantity of gas from its connec- 
tions with other wells in the vicinity than 
was taken from the complainant’s well by 
the Oklahoma company, and that as a 
result the complainants’ were being dam- 
aged through drainage of gas from their 
property interests. 

The Commission ruled that both com- 
panies are common purchasers of natural 
gas from a common source of supply. The 
Empire was ordered to connect its fa- 
cilities with the well in question and to 
take therefrom an amount of gas which 
would result in a ratable taking of nat- 
ural gas from the well as compared with 
the takings from the offsetting wells. The 
Oklahoma company was ordered to per- 
mit such connections. 

The Commission’s order pointed out that 
contracts of the two companies for the 
taking of natural gas from the wells with 
which their facilities are connected were 
all entered into since the passage of the 
statute vesting jurisdiction in the Com- 
mission to require a ratable and fair 
taking of natural gas by commoOng pur- 
chasers without discrimination. 

The order was challenged by the com- 
panies on the grounds that the Commis- 
sion had no jurisdiction to enter it, that 


it impaired their contracts with well 
owners and that it interfered with the 
Empire’s interstate business. It was not 
shown, it was claimed, that the Empire’s 
takings from wells was not ratable, nor 
that it had taken more of the open flow 
than is permissible nor more that could 
be marketed without waste. 

The statute, the appellants urged, does 
not require a pipe line purchaser to pur- 
chase ratably from owners of wells with 
whom it has not contracted to take nat- 
ural gas. Such a requirement, it was 
claimed, would violate provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. Waste prevention is 
the purpose of the statute, it was as- 
serted, “and waste of natural gas is not 
involved here. The Commission was not 
empowered to compel more taking but to 
prevent takings of more gas than a pipe 
line purchaser is entitled to.” The effect 
of the order, it was claimed, is to de- 
stroy competition and to invite litigation 
a* the instance of other well owners 
drawing from the common source of 
supply. 

The order was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, the opinion pointing-out that the 
contracts involved were made subject to 
the proration statute. The law is de- 
+signed, it was noted, not only to prevent 
waste but also undue haste in develop- 
ment and destruction of natural resources. 


Premium Tax on Annuities 
Not Required in Oregon 


Salem, Oreg., June 25. 

Life insurance companies are not re- 

quired to pay an Oregon tax on premiums 

received an annuity contracts, Attorney 

General I. H. Van Winkle has just ruled 

in an opinion to the State Insurance 
Commissioner, A. H. Averill. . 





Chicago Life Company’s 
Business Is Reinsured 


Springfield, Ill, June 25. 
The Chicago National Life Insurance 


Pacific States Life Insurance Co., of Den- 
ver, Colo., the State Insurance Division 
has announced. 





; the City Council of Columbia that the S. C. 
| bility of having the power companies absorb 


cn ae Chicago h es ne a te | Power Company, which supplies the electrical 
9 , nas en reinsure Vv e| 


To Absorb Tax 


South Carolina Railroad 
Commission Considers 
Federal Levy in Study of 


Rate Structure 


Columbia, S. C., June 25. 
The South Carolina Railroad Commis- | 
sion has just made public a letter sent to 


all electric public utilities in this State 
asking that they absorb the new Federal 
tax of 3 per cent on power. Action by the| 
Railroad Commission, which is the govern- | 
ing body of all utilities in this State, fol- 
lowed a request from city council of 
Columbia, 8S. C., that this be done. 


Companies were told that should they 
comply with the request, the Commission | 
would take into consideration this ab-| 
sorption as part of the operating costs of | 
the company in the studies of its rate 
structures now being made by the elec- 
tric utilities division of the State rail 
commission. The Commission’s letter fol- 
lows in full text: 


Dear Sir: Under date of June 13, 1932, the 
Municipal Council of the City of Columbia/| 
forwarded to this Commission a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Gary Paschal, City Com- 
missioner, and passed by that body on June 
13, 1932. This resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas, it has come to our attention 
that the new Federal tax of 3 per cent on 
power rates goes into effect June 21, 1932, 
necessitating an increase to the consumer of 
the said amount, it is therefore urged by 


Railroad Commission look into the advisa-| 


the increase without passing same on to the 
consumer; provided this can be accomplished 
without discrimination to the power com-| 
panies.” 


The tax referred to in the foregoing reso- 
lution is that exacted by section 616 of the 
act to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and 
for other purposes, enacted by the Congress 
of the United States, and approved by the 
President on June 6, 1932, at 5 p. m. 


The Commission feels that there is much 
of genuine merit in the resolution adopted 
by the Columbia municipal governing body, 
and believes serious consideration should be 
given it, both by the Railroad Commission 
of South Carolina and by the Broad River 


energy to the people of this immediate section. 

It is true, undoubtedly, that, in effect, the 
assessment of the 3 per centum on the 
amount paid for electrical energy per month 
by the consumer is nothing more nor less 





eres a lot to it! 


co to get a better and more pleas- 


ing 


really a part of the utility organization, but 


will sell equipment, etc., to the utility. 

“d. The State utility commissions: 

“1. The proper function of the Utility Com- 
mission. 

“2. The relationship of the State Utility 
Commission and the public. 

“3. Ways and means of expediting business 
before a State Utility Commission. 

“4. The organization of the Utility Com- 
mission’s office and its employes.” 

James B. Walker, secretary of the as- 
sociation, proposed that the various State 
commissions issue reviews of their activi- 
ties to indicate the value of State regula- 
tion and furnish “a complete and endur- 
ing record of the principal achievements 
of State regulation for a quarter of a 
century.” 

J. F. Shaughnessy, Chairman of the 
Nevada Public Service Commission, is ad- 
vocating action looking toward a reduc- 
tion in railroad rates and fares. 

“Rates and fares are excessive,” he said, 
“and should be reduced as follows: on 
agriculture and livestock, 25 per cent, 
$200,000,000; 1. c. 1. and manufactures, 
etc., 10 per cent, $150,000,000, and passen- 
ger fares, 25 per cent (net); $180,000,000, 
or a total of $530,000,000 during the first 
year, but these reductions will create new 
volume of traffic and offset in large degree, 
if not entirely, the apparent loss.” 


Auto Inspection Period 
To Start in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 25. 

The second compulsory motor vehicle in- 

spection period of 1932 will start in 

Pennsylvania July 1 and continue until 

Sept. 30, the State Department of Reve- 

nue has announced. It will be followed 
by a three months’ enforcement period. 


Amendments Offered 
To Fire Rating Law 


Bill, Presented in Louisiana 
Would Revise Insurance Act 


Baton Rouge, La., June 25. 

A bill (8. 275), introduced in the Louisi- 
ana Senate by Senator Byrne, proposes a 
number of amendments to the fire in- 
surance rating law, act 302 of 1926, in ac- 


cordance with some of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Louisana Insurance 
Commission in its recent annual report. 
Section 7 would be amended by elim- 
inating the requirement that rates on 
public property shall be advisory and not 
subject to the mandatory provisions of 
the act. The penalty provided for viola- 
tions of the section is also removed. 
Under a proposed change in section 10, 
stock fire companies would file annual re- 
ports showing- by classifications net 
premiums written and net losses paid and 
expenses incurred. The amendment pro- 
vides that “said report shall be filed 
within the time specified by the Commis- 
sion in its order and shall include the 
premiums written, the losses paid and the 
expenses incurred for the year next pre- 
ceding.” Under the present law reports 
are due on or before April 1 of each year. 
The Commission had recommended that 
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taste. Both must know how! 


A “balanced” blend . . . the right Domestic and Turkish 


tobaccos in the right amounts 
«++ “welded” together. 


- ++ blended in a different way 


That’s the Chesterfield Cross-Blend ... an important reason 
why Chesterfields are milder and taste better. 
It isn’t just taking the tobaccos and mixing them hit-or-miss. 


@ 1932, Licezrr & Myags Tosicce Oo, 


Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields, you get 
them ‘just as fresh as 
if you came by our 

factory door 


INSURANCE 


Against Insurer 


Judgments in Auto Accident 
Exceeding Policy Total Must 
Be Shared Pro Rata 


Hartford, Conn., June 25. 

When several persons injured in an au- 
tomobile accident secure judgments 
against the operator exceeding in aggre- 
gate amount the total insurance protec- 
tion carried by the operator, none of the 
judgment creditors is entitled to priority 
against the insurance company and all 
must share pro rata in the amounts due 
under the policy, the Connecticut Supreme 
Court has decided in the case of Century} 
Indemnity Co. v. Kofsky et al. | 
The court explained that the insurance | 
company had insured the driver of the 
car which caused the accident under a) 
public liability policy of $5,000/$10,000 lim- 
its. The persons injured in the collision | 
secured judgments against the insured to- 
taling $31,186. The company brought an 
action of interpleader to determine the 
rights of the injured parties to the policy 
proceeds. | 
One party contended that he was en-| 
titled to priority, the court said, because 
he was the first to secure judgment 
against the insured. The others claimed | 
priority because they were the first to be-| 
gin actions against the insured. In, hold-| 
ing that all should share pro rata, the| 
court said that this contingency probably 
had not been contemplated when the stat- 
ute was enacted permitting judgment) 
creditors to proceed against the insurer if | 
the judgment remains unsatisfied after 30) 
days. | 


than an increase in rates—and this at the 
time when there is a falling market for com- 
modities, necessaries and luxuries. 

The Commission feels that the Broad River 
Power Company could well afford to absorb 
this tax, in conformity with the request of 
the City Council, and this absorption un- 
doubtedly would strengthen its relations with 
its customers and the people generally. 

The Commission, therefore, makes a formal 
request that the Broad River Power Com- 
pany conform with the wishes of the City 
Council of the City of Columbia. 

Should the company comply with Colum- 
bia’s proposal, the Commission will take into 
consideration this absorption as a part. of 
the operating costs of the company in the 
studies of its rate structures now being made 
by the Electrical Utilities Division of the 
Commission. 


Belgian Nitrate Industry 


The establishing of nitrogen fixation plants 
in Belgium has progressed since the first 
plant was constructed at Ougres in 1929. 


SUPERVISION 


In Coinsurance 


Clause Held Valid 


Percentage Form in Fire 
Policy Not Exclusive in 
Minnesota, Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office Rules 


St. Paul, Minn., June 25. 
The use of a coinsurance clause in a 


fire insurance policy in which the insured 
agrees to carry a stipulated amount of in- 
surance instead of a specified percentage 
of the value of the property at the time of 
loss would be legal under the Minnesota 
law, Assistant Attorney General W. H. 
Gurnee has just advised the State In- 
surance Commissioner, Garfield W. Brown, 
reversing an earlier opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Gurnee said the Minnesota Supreme 
Court has defined coinsurance as “an ob- 
ligation imposed upon the insured to keep 
a specific amount or percentage of addi- 
tional insurance in force, and if he fails 
‘to do so he becomes a coinsurer to the 
extent of the omitted insurance. 

Permitted by State Law 

“We therefore consider that it is settled,” 
he continued, “in Minnesota at least, that 
@ coinsurance clause may require the in- 
sured to keep in force a specific amount 


|of insurance, and that the so-called per- 
=| centage form of coinsurance clause is not 


exclusive. : 
“The question then arises whether there 


|is anything in our laws which either di- 


rectly or impliedly forbids the use of the 
stipulated amount clause. Upon mature 
consideration, we think there is not. The 
provision in section 3516 as to the basis of 
settlement in case of loss where there is 
a coinsurance clause, being the actual 
cash value of the property insured at the 
time of the loss, is a provision largely 
for the protection of the insurer, and to be 
invoked when the insured has agreed to 
keep in force insurance equal to a cer- 
tain perecentage of the value of the prop=- 
erty insured. 


Waiver of Provision 
“If the company is -willing to waive 


this provision and to agree with the 
insured that there shall be a reduced rate 





(Department of Commerce.) 
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the right BALANCE 


The Chesterfield Cross-Blend makes one type or one variety 
of tobacco partake of the qualities of another. It “welds” to: 
gether all that is best in each variety. 


It’s a balanced blend in the truest sense... giving you what 
‘really amounts to a new kind of tobacco . . . Chesterfield to- 
bacco... milder, more fragrant, better-tasting. 


thats why (4 ealexfields Cldd TASTE BETTER 
















Not to Be Ready 
~ Until Early Fall 


Three-cent Stamps Will Be 
Used in Addition to the 
Regular Five-cent Ones 
Under New Postage Rate 


Five-cent air mail stamps plus 3-cent 
stamps will be used for the new 8-cent air 
mail postage for the first few months 
after increased rates go into effect, it was 
stated orally June 25 by Robert C. King, 
‘assistant superintendent of the Division 
‘of Stamps, Post Office Department. 

Because of the demand for the 3-cent 
issue, there has not been time to prepare 
@ new 8-cent air mail stamp to be used 
in place of the present 5-cent stamp, he 
explained. Business houses, banks, and 
other large institutions using air mail reg- 
ularly are requested to mail with the pres- 
ent 5-cent stamp plus the new 3-cent 
stamp, he said. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally by Mr. King 
and in Department records: _ 

At present the Department is busy dis- | 
tributing to postmasters throughout the 
country allotments of the new 3-cent issue, 
of which 4,000,000,000 have just come off 
the presses Of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. After these are distributed 
in time to meet the first demand, July 6, 
the Department will turn its attention 
toward designing and issuing the new air 
mail stamps. It probably will be early 
‘Fall before this issue will be ready for) 
distribution. 

In addition to the 3-cent issue there are 
being printed more than 1,000,000 new 
postage-due stamps for use on letters bear- 














American Tankers 
Increase in Number 
/ 





Expansion of Tonnage Greatest 
In Motor Type, Says Com- 
merce Department 





The number of American merchant ves- 
sels equipped as tankers made a slight 
increase d the nine months ending 
March 31, 1932, according to A. J. Tyrer, 
Commissioner of Navigation. 

On March 31, 1932 there were 719 ves- 
sels of 2,681,571 gross tons in the tanking 
service as compared to 691 vessels of this 
type of 2,643,149 gross tons on June 30, 
1931, an increase of 28 vessels of 38,422 

tons. 

The greatest increase in number was in 
the unrigged class there being 134 un- 
rigged tankers of 103,253 gross tons on 
March 31, 1932, as compared to 166 ves- 
sels of 92,705 gross tons on June 30, 1931 
an increase of 18 vessels of 10,548 gross 
tons. 

Motor tankers, however, made the larg- 
est gain in tonnage with 163 vessels of 
342,690 gross tons on March 31, 1932 as 
compared to 152 vessels of 322,252 gross 
tons on June 30, 1931, an increase of 11 
vessels and 20,438 gross tons. 

Steam tankers show little change for 
the period. The number of vessels re- 
maining exactly the same, with an increase 


in tonnage, however, of 9,290 gross tons, | 


making a total on March 31, 1932 of 334 
vessels of 2,166,089 gross tons. 

The only decrease in tanker tonnage is 
noted in the sailing class. This type of 
vessel decreased by 1 vessel of 1,754 gross 
tons leaving a total of 38 vessels of 69,- 
539 gross tons on March 31, 1932. 

Most of the tankships are used in trans- 
porting petroleum and the refined prod- 
ucts of petroleum, although a few are 
used to transport molasses and other 
liquids which can conveniently be handled 
in this manner.—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 








ing insufficient postage to meet the new 
rates. 

The Department expects its supply of 
regular 2-cent stamps and stamped en- 
velopes to be exhaustea by the end of the 
year. Two-centers will be used as much 
as possible in parcel-post mailings, and 
l-cent stamps will be affixed to 2-cent 
stamped envelopes to exhaust the envelope 
supply, so new 3-cent envelopes may be 
used 


| 


All 2-cent stamped envelopes on hand 
in post offices when the new rates go into 
effect will be made available for sale by 
postmasters’ affixing therto 1-cent stamps. 
This also shall apply to 2-cent envelopes 
in the hands of the public. 

This regulation will result in applica- 
tions from the public for redemption of 
spoiled embossed stamped envelopes bear- 
ing adhesive stamps, which are not ordi- 
narily redeemable. 

In view of the emergency condition in- 
volved? the Department has decided to 
authorize postmasters to accept spoiled 2- 
cent envelopes with l-cent stamps at-| 
tached, for redemption at 3 cents each. | 
This also applies to 5-cent embossed air | 
mail envelopes with a 3-cent stamp af-| 
fixed to conform to the new rate. Such} 
envelopes will be redeemable at 8 cents | 
each. Postmasters are not, however, 
authorized to accept for credit envelopes 
of private manufacture bearing adhesive | 
stamps. 





Fire Rating Law Changes 
Proposed in Louisiana | 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
reports be filed on the basis of premiums 
earned and losses and expenses paid. 

A new provision is added to section 17 
providing for the removal in the discre- 
tion of the Commission of any Officer, di- 
rector, agent or employe of the Louisiana | 
Rating and Fire Prevention Bureau fined | 
for the violation of any provisions of 
the act. 

An amendment is proposed to section 
19 to provide for uniform “deviation” in 
rates instead of “reduction or deviation.” 
If the “deviation” is found to be uniform 
the Commission, under the amendment 
“may’ instead of “shall” grant its ap- 
proval. 

Section 1 of the law would be amended 
to increase the salary of the chairman of | 
the Commission from $3,600 to $6,000. 
The salaries of the other two members| 
would remain unchanged. 





| 


Use of Stipulated Amount 
In Coinsurance Held Valid 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


if the insured keeps in effect a specified | 
amount of insurance, this provision for 


ascertaining the amount of coinsurance | 
| tion, “that the establishment of the rates 
| proposed is contrary in some respects to 


need not be resorted to. The question of 
whether the insured is to be charged as a 
coinsurer at the time of loss will be 
readily determined by ascertainng 
whether or not he has carried the amonut 
of insurance which is definitely specified 
in the coinsurance clause. 

“We think that the 
clause, so-called, has 
removing entirely the 
troversy over whether 
is a coinsurer. Under the percentage co- 
insurance clause the burden was con- 
stantly upon the insured to take into con- 
sideration any increase in the value of his 
property and at his peril to carry insurance 
in an amount equalling a value over which 
there might be controversy. We see 
nothing against public policy in the use 
of this stipulated amount clause, and on 
the contrary can see some advantages ac- 
cruing to policyholders who desire this 
form of insurance.” 


the advantage of 
possibility of con- 
or not the insured 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 25 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

Clay: No. 24474.—Ironton Fire Brick Com- 
pany v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rate 
on crude fire clay, in carloads, from Brad- 
myer and Enterprise, Ky., to Ironton, Ohio, 

foufid unreasonable. A reasonable rate for 
the future prescribed. 


Limestone: No. 22259 and Related Cases.— 


Greensboro Cut Stone Company v. Illinois |in its order and upon which limitations | 


Central Railroad. 

1. Rates on limestone, rough quarried, 
sawed four sides or less, in carloads, from 
the Bedford district of Indiana to Greens- 
boro and Durham, N. C., found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaints 
dismissed. 

2. Applications for relief from long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act denied. 

Wheat: No. 22219.—Seele Brothers Grain 
Company v. Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Upon rehearing, rates charged on shipments 
a wheat, in carloads, from certain points 
in Indiana to Memphis, Tenn., found inap- 


plicable. Reparation awarded. Findings in 
original report, 163 I. C. C. 396, modified 
accordingly. 


Wooden handles: I. and S. Docket No. 
3675.—Wooden Handles and Handle Mate- 
rial. Proposed rates on wooden handles and 


ern territory and between points in that 
territory and points in official, Illinois, and 
western trunk-line territories, found justi- 
fied. Order of suspension vacated and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

F. D. No. 9411.—Jackson Valley Telephone 
Company Acquisition. Acquisition by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of the properties of the Jackson 
Valley Telephone Company found to be of 
advantage to the persons to whom service 

to be and in the public interest, 


Rates on Containers 


Protested by Railway 


New York Central Requests 
Change to Meet Motor 
Truck Competition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


less of the class of merchandise. This also 
is in contrast witn the Commission’s pro- 
posal that the rate be not less than the 
highest carload class rate provided for 
any article in the container. 

The arilroad explained that other car- 
riers have been permitted to establish all- 
commodity rates and requested that the 
“discrimination” contained in the Com- 
mission’s container order of last year 
against traffic moving in containers be 
removed. 

“The rates which are proposed,” said 
the Central‘s application, “have been es- 
tablished with the third-class rates in 
mind. The short haul rates obviously are 
considerably lower than the third class. 
To avoid departures from the aggregate 
of intermediates clause of the fourth sec- 


|tion, the long haul rates have been es- 
| tablished to clear the lowest possible com- 


bination, with the result that the long 
haul rates are lower than third class 
rates in varying amounts. This result 
comes about naturally because, as has 
been stated, the rates have been estab- 
lished upon a basis which after exhaustive 
investigation and extensive experience 
leads to the belief that they will be on a 


|fair competitive basis with truck rates and | by Mr- Kerwin: 


service, and at the same time will yield 
some profit. 
Effect of Competition 


“This involves consideration of the fol-| 
lowing factors, among others, of advan-| 
} 


tage of motor trucks over railroad: 

_“1.—Lower total cost shipper to con- 
signee. 

“2.—Pick-up and store-door delivery. 

“3.—Decrease in the number of times 
freight is handled. 

“4—Elimination of requirements of 
Consolidated Freight Classification as to 
packing, packages, marking, etc. 

“S5.—(a) Ability of trucks to make any 
rate they see fit and upon any unit, 100 


pounds, ton, truckload, carload, job, etc.,| 


and to change any rate at any time. 
“(b) To discriminate between shippers 
nd communities at will. 
“(c) To instantly meet any rate or traf- 
fic situation which may arise. 
“6.—Greater flexibility of service, 
“T.—Better time of movement from 
shipper to consignee. 
“It is obvious,” continued the applica- 


a 


the Commission’s order of April 14, 1931, 
in this proceeding and is a departure from 
the traditional method of establishing 
class rates, but our action is entirely con- 
sistent with expressions of the Commis- 


| ceeding. 
| Factors Involved 


| “These expressions were made in the 
| ‘Fifteen Percent Case’ and in the Forty- 
| fifth Annual Report of the Commission 
;to Congress. In both these reports the 
;}Commission discusses at length the situ- 
| ation of the railroads and the effect upon 
them of the competing transportation 
agencies. 

“The traffic department of the New 
; York Central has given most serious 
| thought to the rate structure applying on 
less-than-carload traffic in Official Clas- 
sification Territory in the light of the 
|conditions prior and subsequent to the 
decision in the ‘Container Case’ and be- 


lieves that the container under the pro-| 


posed basis of rates can he developed 
into a very effective instrument in meet- 
|ing truck competition. 

“Other carriers which do not use con- 
tainer,” it was explained, “are now free 
to establish rates on all commodities 
loaded in box cars, truck bodies, ferry 
trucks, compartment cars, etc. This car- 
rier is deprived of similar freedom merely 


by the circumstance that it uses contain- | 


ers of a specific type and dimensions which 
have been described by the Commission 


|have been imposed which, as experience 
has shown, are practically destructive of 
its use. 

“The practical situation is that any 


carrier which uses a vehicle of transpor-| 
tation which it Gescribes as not being a 


¥) 
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‘Total Telephones 
In World Show 


Increase in Year 





Service Expanded Abroad 
But Declined in This 
Country, According to 
Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

; with more than 61 per cent of all phones, 
had more than double the number in 
Europe at the start of 1931. Europe had 
less than 30 per cent of the world total, 
and about 9 per cent was located in other 
regions of the earth. 

Germany was second to the United 


248,854, but had only five stations for 
every 100 citizens. Great Britain had 1,- 
996,897, or 4.3 per 100. 

With 303,000 telephones, Argentina had 
nearly half the total in South America 
and 2.6 for every 100 population. The 
country is one of, the 10 throughout the 
world in which private interests control 
the telephone business. A score of nations 
|grant the government a monopoly in this 
field, in most countries, part of the sta- 
tions are government and part privately 
owned. 


Japan Leads in Asia 


States in total number of phones, with 3,-: 








Airport Projects 
Planned by Cities 


Five New Fields and Two Im- 
provements Proposed, Com- 
merce Department Advised 








For the week ended June 23, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports: 

Cities contemplating municipal airports 
are following by the letter M; commercial 
projects by the letter C. (Names with 
asterisk (*) indicate airports already es- 
tablished for which improvements are con- 
templated or under way.) 

*Springfield, Mo. (M); Spring Lake, N. 
J. (C); *Schenectady, N. Y. (C); Wind- 
ham, N. Y. (C); Longview, Tex. (M); 
Seymour, Tex. (C); Covington, Va. (M). 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have established 
the airports: Bieber, Calif.; Elk City, 
Okla.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Exports of Gasoline 
Decline During Year 








Foreign Nations Capturing, 
Larger Share of World 





Japan has more telephones than any 
other Asiatic nation, with 913,157, and in 
telephone density, with 1.4 per 100 inhabi- 
tants. 

Throughout the world telephones are 
concentrated in large cities, with those in| 
America far ahead of most foreign cities. | 
San Francisco, with 40.2 telephones for 
every 100 persons, leads the. world’s large 
cities in telephonic development. Wash- 
ington takes second position, with 34, and 
is followed by Seattle with 31.8 and Denver 
with 31.7. 

Even the small towns and rural areas 
| of this country are better equipped than 
| large foreign cities in general. The latest 
;data disclose that communities of less) 
jthan 50,000 population in the United! 
| States have 12.2 telephones per 100 popu- 


| lation. 

Comparisons With Europe 

| With a total greater than that for all| 
| France, nearly equal to the figure for 
| England, and more than half the number | 
for Germany, New York City alone has 
nearly 1,800,000 telephones, or 25.5 per 
100 persons. Chicago has 981,325 tele- 
phones, or 28.7 per 100, the total being! 
as great as that for Spain, Italy and Rus- 
sia combined, and considerably more than 
South America or Oceania. 











Seven Controversies 


| On Labor Adjusted. 


Conciliation Service Reviews 
New Disagreements 


| Twenty new - labor disputes, four of 
which were adjusted along with three old 
| digagreements, were brought before the) 
| Department of Labor for settlement dur- 
| ing the week ended June 18, according to| 
| information made available by Hugh L. 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. 
| Pending at the close of the week were 
| 43 strikes and 47 controversies. The fol- 
| lowing list of new disputes was supplied | 


R. B. McEwan & Sons, Whippany, N. J.— 
Strike of 90 paper board makers; pending; 
Wage cut 10 cents per hour to 50 cents. 


of 130 paper board workers; pending; wage | 

'cut 10 cents per hour to 30 cents. 

Stone Cutters, Providence, R. I.—Strike of | 

}am unreported number of stone cutters; | 

pending; working conditions. | 
Textile Workers, Arcadia, S. C—Strike of 

200 textile workers; pending; wage cuts, dis- 


McEwen Brothers, Whippany, N. J.—Strike | 


Trade in Motor Fuel 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


has jumped from approximately 1,000,000 
barrels to approximately 13,000,000 barrels. 

Competing exporters which now crowd 
the United States exporters are the Neth- 
erland East and West Indies, Russia, Per- 
sia, Rumania, Peru, Sarawak, Trinidad 
and Tobago, and Poland. Persian exports 
total 10,000,000 barrels, or 8.8 per cent of 
the leading gasoline exports, while the 
Netherland West Indies total more than 
17,000,000, or 14.9 per cent. Exports of 
gasoline from the Netherland East Indies 


|approximate 10,000,000, or 8.7 per cent. 


The other courtries supply the remainder. 

Total. exports of the leading gasoline 
producing countries in 1931 reached 114,- 
584,546 barrels. Of this quantity, the 


| United States contributed 43,786,519 bar- 


rels. The United States still leads any 
single country in actual per cent and 
quantity of exports in gasoline, but is los- 
ing its dominance. When the total ex- 
ports of all countries amounted to but 
40,411,583 barrels in 1924, the United States 
contributed 29,035,124 barrels, or 72 per 
cent. 
Shipments in 1930 


As the world exports in gasoline have 
steadily increased, the per cent of the 
United States contribution since 1924 has 
decreased. The highest amount of gaso- 
line exported in any one year from the | 
United States was 63,195,331 barrels in | 
1930. Total exports from the leading gaso- | 
line producing countries that year were 
128,605,812 barrels. The exports of the 
United States were 49 per cent. | 


An outstanding fact in the trend of| 
gasoline exports in the last eight years) 
has been the rapid increase of foreign 
production. This has been more rapid | 
than foreign demand. Consequently, for- 
eign producers are sharing more of the 
foreign business from foreign sources. 


Fall in Foreign Demand 


Accompanying increased foreign produc- 
tion is increased efficieny in refining 
equipment, higher rate of operation, and | 
a@ tendency to reach a greater productive 
capacity. This factor is stronger as a 
probability in continuing further than in- 
creased foreign demand. 

Until foreign demand again reaches a 
higher r..te than foreign production, ex- 
ports from the United States will not ap- 
proach their former level. It was not 





crimination. 

Jonas Company, Manchester, N. H.—Strike | 
of 50 shoe cutters; pending; wage cuts. | 

Post Office, Thermopolis, Wyo.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of building- 
| crafts men; pending; prevailing wage. | 
Post Office, Springfield, Ohio.—Controversy | 


| ing; prevailing rate. 

| Post Office, Montgomery, 
with an unreported number of carpenters; 
pending; prevailing rate. 

Painters, Plumbers, Electricians, 
Drivers, Portland, Oreg.—Controversy with 50 
building craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage. 

Building Trades, National Park, N. Mex.— 
| Controversy with an unreported number of 
| building craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage. 

Building Crafts, Allentown, Bethlehem and 
Catasaqua, Pa.—Controversy with an unre- 
ported number of carpenters; pending; pre- 
vailing wage. - 

Standard Kid Co., Wilmington, Del.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of 
leather workers; pending; proposed 20 per cent 
cut. 

Post Office, Canton, Ohio—Controversy with 
an unreported number of bricklayers; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage. 
| Post Office, Lincoln, Nebr.—Controversy with 
|} an unreported number of building craftsmen; 





stipulated amount sion made since its decision in this pro-| pending; alleged men required to return part | 


| of each day’s wage. 

| Baking Companies, Chicago, Ill.—Contro- 
| versy with 300 bakery workers; pending; wage 
cut of $5 per week proposed. 

Federal Office Building, Seattle, Wash.—Con- 
troversy with 50 plasterers; pending; rotation 

| of men on job. 

Carpenters, Union Township, Pa.—Strike 
of 22 carpenters; adjusted; percentage of local 
labor employed; employed 60 per cent local 
men. 

Post Office, Central City, Ky.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of bricklayers; 
adjusted; employment of local men; local men 
employed. 

Post Office, Kansas City, Mo.—Controversy 
with 250 building craftsmen; pending; misun- 
derstanding as to rates; all accepted wage cut. 

Post Office, Greensboro, N. C.—Controversy 


with an unreported number of building crafts- | 


men; adjusted; prevailing wage; 
rates fixed and accepted. 


prevailing 


nr 
| T 
| year represented a loss of 15.9 per cent 
of 1931, while expenses fell off only 4.6 
public by the Commission June 25. 
$389,992,558 in the first four months of 1 
year, a decline of 7 per cent. 


} Compilations, subject ‘to revision, from reports of revenues and expenses of 102 
telephone companies (each having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000) 
for four months ended with April, 1932 and 1931, follow: 


A 


Revenues: 


container is able to employ rates which 


are denied the container.” 





Special Charge on Benzol 


In South Is Suspended 


By an order entered, June 23, in I. and! 
|S. Docket No, 3771, the Interstate Com-| Depreciation of plant and equipment .. 
| merce Commission suspended, from June | 
handle material, in carloads, within south- | 26, 1932, until Jan. 26, 1933, the operation 
of certain schedules proposing to apply 
|the emergency charge of 1 cent per 100 


pounds on benzol (benzene), in carloads 


between points in southern territory, and 
from points in southern territory to points 


lin official territory. 


Peru Requires Invoices 


shipments to Pery 
involces--kDeparemnend Gh 


| Subscribers’ station revenues ....+.eeesseeeees 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneows toll line revenues . 
| Sundry miscellaneous revenues .. 
| Licensee revenue—Cr. ........++ 
Licensee revenue—Dr. .....+--+++++ 

Telephone operating revenues 

Expenses: 






ee eeeeeees 


eoeere 





All other maintenance aa 
| Traffic expenses 
|Commercial expenses 
|General and miscellaneous expenses 
Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 
| Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible’ operating revenues 
Operating income before deducting taxes... 
Taxes assignable to operations 
| Operating income 
| Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 





require con- | *Deficit. 
Commercag 


_ 4. Note#Complese dats tom the Matted Melanbona Companies, Uigy nos avaliable fon 


with an unreported number of laborers; pend- | 


Ala.—Controversy 


Truck | 


Operating Income of Telephone Companies 
For Four Months Below Revenue of Year Ago 


}autonomous Caixa de Mobilizacao Bancaria | 


HE operating income of the principal telephone companies reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during the first four months of the current 


Telephone operating revenues dropped from 


until 1931 that the United States exporters 
of gasoline felt sharply the actual de- 
crease in foreign demand. The loss of 
over 18,000,000 barrels gasoline business in 
foregin countries is in part due to the} 
lowering of foreign demand andin part to 
the increased output of foreign refineries 
and increased utilization -of substitute 
fuels. 

This situation has raised a serious prob- 
|lem in the industry. It has before it; 
|now the difficult task of adjusting itself | 
|to meet this change in demand. Stocks| 
| have accumulated that were intended to| 
|meet foregin demands and have been 
| turned back on the domestic market. Al- 
though the decline was not unexpected, 
| those who have studied the trends did 
/not expect such a severe drop. 


‘Head of Southern Pacific 
Confers With Mr. Hoover 


Paul Shoup, of San Francisco, presi- | 
|dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
|Company, discussed the general railroad 
| situation with President Hoover at a con- 
| ference at the White House on June 25. 


| One phase 'of the railroad situation dis- 
cussed with the President, Mr. Shoup said 
afterwards, was the assistance rendered 
|by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora-| 
‘tion and the Railroad Credit Corporation | 
‘to the railroads of the country. | 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Railroad Credit Corporation | 
|look to be sufficient to see the railroads | 
through,” stated Mr. Shoup. He added 
{that he knew of no further assistance 





|proposals now being contemplated by 
President Hoover. 





compared with the corresponding period 
per cént, according to a tabulation made 


931 to $362,689,857. during that period this 


Inc. or dec. (*) 


~| average of 13 milreis 382 reis for the preced- 


|to ._pay depositors when cash reserves 


|of sight deposits due to depositor withdrawals. 





1932 1931 Amount Ratio} 
$233,215,679 $241,667,554 *$8,451,875 *3.5 | 
14,831,152 16,113,052 *1,281,900 *8.0! 
3,731,242 3,616,389 114,853 3.2 
84,909,039 101,245,686 *16,336,647 "16.1 
15,304,972 16,066,636 *761 664 *4.7 
10,583,384 11,146,205 *562,821 *5.0 
4,711,476 4,972,889 *261,413 *5.3 
4,597 087 4,835,853 *238,766 *49 
362,589,857 389,992,558 *27,302,701 *7.0 
67,652,678 66,764,421 888,257 13 
58,453,093 60,855,041 *2,401,948 *3.9 
62,883,863 71,541,251 *8,657,388 *12.1 
35,176,154 35,980,976 *804,822 *2.2 
23,255,453 24,108,262 *852,809 *3.5 
247,421,241 259,249,951 *11,828,710 *4.6 
115,268,616 130,742,607 *15,473,991 *11.8 
220,120 300,153 *80,033 seas 
163,662 208,884 *45,222 sia 
4,004,005 3,190,558 813,447 25.5 
111,321,069 127,643,318 *16,322,249 = #12.8 
32,025,263 33,399,869 *1,374,606 *4.1 
79,295,806 94,243,449 *14,947,643 *15.9 
68.22 66.48 1.74 ote 





| last December, 


| purposes effective June 


Member Bank 
Reserve Balances 





The trend of Federal reserve bank credit 
to May 28, 1932, with principal factors 


1930 


outstanding from the beginning of 1927 
in changes, is shown by this chart to 


illustrate the banking situation as described by the Federal Reserve Board. It is 
based on the weekly averages of daily figures; the latest figures having been 
for the week ended May 28. 








Latest Developments in World Business 
Are Analyzed by Commerce Department 


| Stet developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on 
the basis of reports from its representatives stationed in principal commercial 


centers. The survey follows in full text: 


* 
Australia.—Mild improvement continues in 


Australia. Retail Trade is quiet but normal 
for midwinter, but many indications show 
gradually increasing activity. The export vol- 
ume is heavy, wool producton for the current 
season indicates a record for the Common- 
wealth, and the next wheat orop, planting | 
of which has just been completed, is expected 
to reach 15,500,000 acres, according to esti- 
mates, and growing conditions are excellent, 

The volume of building though still small 
shows decided gains. Money continues easy 
but collections are slow. Unemployment 
shows little improvement. Exports reached 
the high figure of £9,800,000 in April, against | 
imports valued at £4,100,000. Large increases 
occurred in imports of oils, and some gains 
were made in automotive products. 

The merchandise balance for the last 10) 
months was favorable by £28,700,000. Offer- 
ings at recent season-end wool sales have been | 
poorer with prices lower. The bulk of sales | 
were made to Japanese and English buyers. | 
Wool arrivals to the end of May reached | 
2,770,000 bales of which 200,000 bales remain | 
unsold. The new clip is unofficially estimated 
at 3,170,000 bales, a record for the Common- 
wealth, and fair clearances are assured. | 


+++ 


Baltic States—All three Baltic States| 
recorded favorable trade balances during the 
first four months of 1932, due almost en- 
tirely to drastic reductions effected in im- 
ports. Latvian exports during January—aApril, 
1932, totaled 31,500,000 lats and imports 25,- 
200,000 lats, as against 44,900,000 lats and 62,- 
300,000 lats, respectively, in the same period 
of 1931. (One lat equals $0.193.) 

Estonian exports during the first four 
months of 1932 amounted to 11,850,000 crowns | 
and imports 11,550,000 crowns as compared | 
with 18,970,000 crowns and 19,690,000 crowns, 
respectively, in the same months of 1930.) 
(One crown equals $0.268.) 

Lithuanian exports in the corresponding 
period of 1932 totaled 67,590,000 lits and im-| 
ports 49,363,000 lits, as against 91,290,300 lits 
and 90,320,000 lits, respectively, in the Janu-| 
ary-April period of 1931. (One lit equals} 


$0.10.) 
+++ 


Belgium.—The Belgian industrial situation | 
remains unchanged and the protracted slump 
is reported ‘to be causing more stringent 
credit policy on the part of banks that are| 
carrying unprofitable concerns. A slightly | 
firmer tendency has recently been noticed on 
the Bourse, and call money was abundant | 
though with small demand. April imports) 
were valued at 1,336,000,000 francs and ex- 
ports at 1,361,000,000 francs. Carloading num- 
bered 334,578. \ 

At the end of April, 152.530 workers were | 
totally unemployed and 183,668 partially. Both 
export and domestic metallurgical markets 
were calm, orders were lacking, but prices 
remained unchanged as a result of resistance 
on the part of producers. The coal situation | 
shows no difference, with demand and prices, 
weak. The local demand for cement was 
satisfactory but exports were slight. The plate) 
and window glass industries were still work- 
ing at approximately 50 per cent of capacity. 

The textile industry registered no particular 
improvement during the month. Sales of 
linen continue on a restricted scale, stocks 
Pave been slightly reduced, and weaving is 
being limited to the amount of forward orders 
on hand; production in this brach is esti- 
mated as being 35 per cent of capacity. Cot- 
ton spinning continues dull with no material | 
change in demand. | 

Brussells raw hide sales registered an im- 
proved demand as well as a 10 per cent in- 
crease in the heavy kinds; there was a sea- 
sonal improvement in sole leather sales caused | 
by a better turn in the retail shoe trade. 
There was more optimism in the upper leather 
market due to reduced production in the| 
previous months and decreased stocks. i 

The automobile situation is extremely calm 
with sales practically limited to cheap cars; 
improved activity is not expected before Fall. 
Due to cold rainy weather in May, vegetation 
has been retarded by about 15 days, but crops 
are generally promising with the exception of 
sugar beets. Wheat and meat prices rose 
slightly but other farm and dairy products | 
were weak. 

+++ 


Brazil.—Business conditions remain at about 
the same level with mixed trends. The aver- 
age exchange rate for the week was 13 milreis 
260 reis to the dollar as compared with an 


' 


ing week. The rate of 13 milreis 370 reis re- 
mained steady for eight days throughout the 
latter part of the week ended June 11 and} 
the first part of the suceeding week. Coffee 
stocks are normal. 

A decree has been pubilshed creating an 


for the purpose of enabling banks to realize 
on frozen assets acquired prior to this Gacens, | 
fall | 
below 10 per cent of time and 15 per cent 


The Caixa is financed under an agreement of 
the government with the Bank of Brazil. It 
also provides for additional financing through 
government credit operations or through cur- 
rency issue, if eer + | 


Canada.—The value of Canadian imports in | 
May was 44,461,000 Canadian dollars, or nearly | 
40 per cent less than in the same month of 
1931. Exports during the month were valued 
at 40,594,000 Canadian dollars 32 per cent) 
less than in May, 1931. The returns in im-| 
ports compare with a valuation of $(Can)57.-| 
448,000 in March and of $(Can)29,.794,000, the | 
unusually large variation apparently having 
resulted from anticipation of the new. sales 
and excise taxes in the last budget. Domestic 
exports in March were valued at $(Can)39,- 
749,000, and in April, at $(Can)26,976,000. 

The trade agreement between Canada and 
France which has been in operation since 1923 
and of which notice of abrogation was filed 
was terminated on June 16. 
French imports now entering Canada will be 
subject to duty under the general tariff ap- 
plicable to those from the United States, while 
Canadian exports to France will also enter 
under the maximum tariff. 

Imports into Canada from a number of 
countries enjoying most-favored-nation treat- 
ment are affected. Seasonal values for duty 
15, have been estab- 
lished on apricots, erries, loganberries, 
carrots and celery. 


rasp) 


| small hardware is selling in fair volume. 





More confidence in the business outlook ap- 


operating on rail orders recently received, but 
in general the market for transportation 
equipment and industrial machiney has not 
improved. 

Automobile tire sales are gaining and in- 
board and outboard motors are increasingly 
popular. Lack of Fall orders is responsible for 
smaller purchases of leather by shoe factories. 
Representatives of the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry have been conferring with Canadian 
mills in an effort to arrive at a mutually sat- 
isfactory arrangement whereby the former can 
increase sales without competing injuriously 
with Canadian producers. 

The Canadian National Steamships have re- 
dued freight rates on Canadian flour for the 
West Indies effective until’ Aug. 31 and will 


also effect reductions in newsprint rates to) 


Australia and New Zealand to compete with 
shipments on a sterling basis. 

Increased retail business in Summer lines in 
Ontario is partly recouping merchants for 
@ subnormal Spring turnover. Wholesalers 
also report some improvement in dealers’ 
commitments. Summer retail hardware lines 
are brisk but new passenger car sales con- 
tinue disappointing. Electrical appliance 
lines are moving well but radio manufacture 
is at a low point. Shoe machinery, mining 
equipment and certain textile lines are mov- 
ing somewhat better. 

Slack export demand and good crop pros- 
pects caused a further sag in Winnipeg wheat 
prices during the week. Grasshoppers have 


damaged fields badly in some districts and’ 


there has been a good demand for chemicals 
used as bait and for sprays. Considerable 
activity is still apparent in the development 
of mineral claims. There has been some im- 
provement in the sale of agricultural imple- 
ments. Fruit and vegetable sales are lower 
than a year ago but other foodstuffs lines 


| maintain a fair volume. 


Some improvement is reported in automotive 


| lines in British Columbia with increased de- 


mand for parts and accessories. Seasonal sae 
‘air 
business is reported in women's footwear and 
cheaper lines of leather bags, but volume is 
small in men’s shoes. 

The value of building permits issued by 61 
cities in the Dominion during May was $(Can) 


5,289,000, as compared with a total of $(Can) | 
may be effected by the declaration of a 


4,237,000 in April last and $(Can)12,115,000 in 
May a year ago. , 
++ + 


Denmark.—Danish exports during January- 
April, 1932, totaled 382,000,000 crowns and im- 
ports 410,000,000 crowns, compared with 463,- 
000,000 crowns and 478,000,000 crowns, respec- 
tively, in the same period of 1931. Exports 
exceeded imports by 1,000,000 crowns during 
April. Exports increased as compared with 
March owing chiefly to the greater value of 
agricultural shipments. Purchases from all 
countries except England were considerably 


reduced. 
+. > 

Germany.—The Presidential Decree, it is 
said, published on June 15, was designed to 
prevent a financial collapse of unemployment 
relief and other forms of social insurance in 
Germany. Under its provisions ordinary un- 
employment insurance relief is reduced on the 
average by 23 per cent, emergency relief 10 
per cent, and municipal welfare relief 15 per 
cent, with reduction in other minor relief 
subsidies, resulting in a total saving of 500,- 
000,000 marks. 

The decree also provides for an employment 
tax of a minimum of 1!% per cent, a reintro- 
duction of the salt tax at 12 pfennings (about 
3 cents) per kilo, and financial measures 
favoring the development of internal water- 
ways and the reconditioning of dwelling 
houses. German foreign trade dropped to a 
record low in May, but the favorable balance 
was larger than in April. Total exports fell 
to 447,000,000 marks, as compared with 481,- 
000,000 marks in April, and 527,000,000 in 
March. 

This total includes reparations deliveries in 
kind which remained stationary at 9,000,000 
marks in May and April, as against 11,000,000 
marks in March. In May the export of raw 
materials declined 15 per cent in quantity. 
and of manufactures 4.5 per cent as compared 
with the preceding month. The import total 
fell sharply to 351,000,000 marks, as against 
427,000,000 marks in April and 364,000,000 marks 
in March. 

The decline in volume of raw material im- 





| 
| 
| 


ports amounted to 20 per cent and of food-| 


stuffs to 16 per cent, as 
figures. In spite of the 
favorable trade balance 
000 marks, as compared with an export sur- 
plus of 54,000,000 marks in April, because of 
the drastic curtailment in imports. 
Netherlands.—There was a lack of improve- 
ment in the general tone of business in May 
and there is a disposition .to regard the defia- 
tion process as far from complete. The in- 
tensification of economic difficulties is im- 


compared with April 
drop in exports, the 
increased to 96,000,- 


pelling the enactment of further legislation | 


and administrative measures which business 
feels are tending to hamper endeavors to re- 
duce living costs, wages, and production costs. 

Instead of increasing the percentage of lecal 
flour to be used in milling, the basic price 
of domestic wheat has been raised to 15 
florins per 100 kilos; dairy farmers will re- 
ceive aid from the consumption tax on milk 
preducts and edible fats as well as from the 
regulations regarding the obligatory use of 
butter in margarine. A bill now before Par- 


liament contemplates somewhat similar sup-j; 


port to pig breeders. and another bill is de- 
signed to aid shipping. 

The Second Chamber passed a bill author- 
izing the negotiation of treaties regarding 
clearance of international payments, and re- 
stricting payments for imports from countries 
imposing restrictions on foreign exchange. 
This bill which grants wide powers and to- 
gether with other departures from the coun- 
try’s traditional trade policy, is considered as 
a defensive measure against certain foreign 
countries which restrict imports from and pay- 
ments to The Netherlands. 

In view of the impending budget deficit, 
the publication of the report of the Special 
Economy Committee is being eagerly awaited. 
It is rumored that the 1933 budget deficit 
will somewhat exceed the committee's economy 
recommendations which are said to amount 
to 105,000,000 florins to be spread over all De- 
partments. Early in June the Government 
floated the second 250,000,000 florin loan of 
the year, partly for conversion purposes, but 
the public response was considerably less 
strong than in the case of the first issue, 

At the end of May, the gold holdings of the 


pears to have developed in trade and industry | Netherland Bank reached the extraordinarily 


in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


movement of ‘yom iin Heewn Sb is 


The| high figure of 955,000,000 florins, 
e-| cover of 95 per cent. 
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Executors Urged 
To Avoid Penalty 
For Estate Taxes 


Preliminary Notice Should 
Be Filed Even When in 
Doubt of Liability, Says 
Internal Revenue Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cluding penalties), as the tax imposed -by 
section 301 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, except that in the case of a resident 
decedent a return shall be required if the 
value of the gross estate at the time of 
the decedent’s death exceeds $50,000.’ 


Notices to Be Filed 


‘The above-quoted provisions of the 
Revenue Acts of 1926 and 1932 require the 
filing of notices of death of decedents for 
estate tax purposes where such notices 
were not required prior to the enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 


“A preliminary notice (Form 1704), is 
now required to be filed in the case of 
every resident decedent whose gross es- 
tate exceeded $50,000 in Value at the date 
of death, except that if the decedent died 
subsequent to the effective date of the 
Revenue Act of 1922 (10:25 a. m., Wash- 
ington, D. C., time, Feb. 26, 1926,) and 
prior to the effective date of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 (5 p. m., Washington, D. C., 
time, June 6, 1932), notice is required if 
the gross estate exceeded $100,000 in value 
at the date of death. 


“The notice must be filed within two 
months after the decedent’s death or 
within two months after the executor has 
qualified and must be filed in duplicate 
with the collector in whose district the 
d-cendent had his domicile at the time of 
death. Where there is doubt as to whetHer 
the gross estate exceeded $50,000, or ex- 
ceeded $100,000, as the case may be, the 
notice should be filed as a matter of pre- 
‘aution in order to avoid the possibility of 
penalties attaching. 


Correspondence in regard to the pro- 
cedure outlined herein should refer to 
the number of this mimeograph and the 
symbols MT-ET.” 

‘ Purpose of Gift Tax 

The Bureau’s statement on the gift tax 
follows in full text: 

The gift tax law imposing a tax upon 
gifts made after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1932, that is, 
June 6, 1932, was evidently designed not 
only as a revenue-producer, but as a sup- 
plement to the estate tax, experience in 
the administration of the estate tax hav- 
ing indicated that such tax was to a 
great extent avoided by transfers being 
made during life which could not be es- 
tablished as having been made in con- 
templation of death to bring them within 
the provision of the Estate Tax Law. 

The gift tax is new in that no such 
tax existed at the date of the: enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, but it has a 
historical precedent in the short-lived 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1924 im- 
posing a tax upon gifts. The present 
Gift Tax Law is basically the same as the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1924 im- 
posing a tax upon gifts, but differs in that 
it has specific provisions covering ques- 
tions the answers to which were uncer- 
tain under the prior law. 


What Gifts Are Taxable 

The gift tax is not a tax upon prop- 
erty, but subjects to tax transfers of prop- 
erty by gift. Gifts within the meaning of 
the statute are not confined to transfers 
of property without consideration which 
in common law are termed gifts, but in- 
clude also sales and exchanges for less 
than an adequate and full consideration 
in money or money’s worth. A gift may 
consist of any species of property, whether 
tangible or intangible, or any interest 
therein either legal or equitable. The tax 
is imposed where the transfer is in trust 
or otherwise and where the gift is made 
either directly or indirectly. 

Thus, for example, a taxable transfer 


trust, the foregoing of a debt, the assign- 
ment of the benefits of a contract of in- 
surance or the naming of a beneficiary 
thereof, or the creation of a joint bank 
account and the deposit of funds therein 
which are overdrawn by another. A sale 
or exchange for a consideration reducible 
to a money value which is less than an 
adequate and full consideration amounts 
to a gift within the meaning of the statute 
to the extent that the value of the prop- 


| erty at the time of the transfer exceeds 


the consideration received. 


Graduated Rates of Tax 


The tax is at graduated rates, such rates 
being ‘three-quarters of 1 per cent upon 
the value of gifts not in excess of $10,000, 
exclusive of the exemptions allowable, and 
the maximum rate is 331/3 percent upon 
the value of gifts in excess of $10,000,000. 
The exemptions are gifts of the value of 
$5,000 to any one person during the cal- 
endar year other than gifts of an interest 
in property, the possession or enjoyment 
of which is postponed to a future date, 
and all donations to charitable, public, and 
similar organizations, together with a spe- 
cific exemption of $50,000. 

The gift tax is an annual tax in that 
returns are required to be filed annually 
and the tax paid annually, but the tax 
is unique in that in ascertaining the rates 
applicable to the net gifts for any year 
the gifts of the donor for all preceding 
calendar years back to and including the 
calendar year 1932 after the date of the 
enactment of the 1932 Act must be con- 
sidered and the specific exemption of $50,- 
000 is allowed but once; that is, if such 
exemption is claimed in the first year, the 
value of the donor’s net gifts for subse- 
quent years is computed without regard to 
the exemption. 


Annoying Problems Created 
In the case of the death of a donor it 


| Will be necessary to check all his gift tax 


returns. The broad and general language 
of the gift tax suggests many~ annoying 
questions, such as the question of distin- 
guishing between a gift and a bad bargain 
by vendor, even though it be conceded 
that a sale or exchange in the ordinary 
course of business where the transaction 
is free from any donative intent does not 
involve a gift notwithstanding that the 
consideration received is inadequate. 

It is confidently believed that the great 
majority of these annoying questions can 
k_ settled by e reasonable administration 
of the law. 


but at the beginning of June was somewhat 
stronger on the hopes for some results from 
the Lausanne Conference. The weather in 
May was unfavorable to the retail trade but 
has improved lately. 

Wholesale prices in May fell only slightly; 
the number of failures was lower, commodity 
markets were somewhat more active but in- 
dustrial activities showed no improvement, 
Unemployment on May 14 had shown a slight 
rise with 22.3 per cent of the workers wholly 
unemployed and 5.7 per cent partially. 

May foreign trade fell to new low levels 
with imports valued at 101,000,000 florins and 
exports at 64,000,000 florins. Exports to the 
United States as declared before American 
Consular Officers were valued at $1,270,000; 
this figure included ammonia sulphate valued 
at $436,000 and tin at $125,000, 


(The summary of conditions in 
countries of the Orient will be pub- 
lished in full text in the issue af 
8 i neal: 

~~ os " c 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Livestock Raisers 
In Illinois Jom 
National Group 


State Association Obtains 
Membership in Coopera- 
tive Organization Recog- 
nized by Farm Board 


The Illinois Livestock Marketing Associ- 
ation, with membership of 4,200 livestock 
growers, has joined the National Livestock 
Marketing Association, recognized by the 
Federal Farm Board as the national co- 
operative for handling Tivestock, the 
Board announced June 25. 

The State and terminal livestock mar- 
keting associations have an interlocking 
directorate, the Board said, so that com- 
petition between concentration points and 
terminal agencies is eliminated and the 
livestock is marketed where it will bring 
the greatest net return to the producer. 
The national cooperative has handled 
nearly 16,000,000 head of livestock in the 
last two years and has increased its mem- 
bership 50 per cent, it was added. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Joins National Group 

The Illinois Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation has just been admitted to mem-~ 
bership in the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, according to a report 
made by the National to the Federal 
Farm Board. Action was taken by the 
Executive Committee of the National at 
a recent meeting held in Chicago. 

The Illinois Association was organized 
to coordinate and direct both the move- 
ment and sale of livestock for Illinois 
farmers. Membership runs direct from 
the individual farmer or local association 
into the State association. It is set up on 
a capital stock basis with 10,000 shares 
of preferred stock at $25 per share and 
50,00 shares of no par common stock. 


Headquarters in Decatur 

The State association was incorpoarted 
on March 4, 1931, and started operations 
in September, 1931, with its main sales 
office at Decatur. For the purpose of se- 
lecting directors the State is divided into 
eight districts based upon livestock popu- 
lation. Stockholder members in each of 
these districts select a director to repre- 
sent that district on the State board. 

Terminal marketing associations which 
handle annually at least 1,000 cars of live- 
stock from Illinois are entitled to nom- 
inate one director to serve on the board. 
There are four of these terminal market- 
ing directors representing the producer 
commission associations at St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Peoria, and Indianapolis. Two di- 
rectors are nominated by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. The local units 
are branches of the State associaion and 
are all operate@¢ under the direction of 
the State board. 


Membership of 4,200 

The Illinois Association has established 
branches at Shelbyville, Decatur, Sheldon, 
Danville, McComb, and Galesburg. Three 
other units are now being organized. Vol- 
ume of business is increasing rapidly as 
livestock producers become acquainted 
with the program of the association and 
its services. In May, 1932, the association 
had 4,200 members. 

Livestock is assembled at the various 
local concentration points for sale by truck 
ar.d by rail and is marketed either through 
the terminal cooperative sales agencies in 
its trade territory or direct to packers, de- 
pending on which outlet w give the 
livestock farmer the greatest net return. 
Since the State and terminal associations 
have an interlocking directorate, competi- 
tion between the concentration points and 
the terminal agencies is eliminated and 
livestock is effectively merchandised under 
central control. 

Scope of National Organization 

With the affiliation of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation the National now has a total of 
23° cooperative livestock sales agencies 
which are members and stockholders. Op- 
erations of the National, a grower-owned 
and grower-controlled marketing agency, 
are nation-wide in scope and its services| 
are available to livestock producers) 
throughout the country. | 

During the two-year period which the 
National Livestock Marketing Association 
has operated it has handled 15,924,156 head | 
of livestock and has increased its mem- 
bership 50 per cent and its volume of 
business 20 per cent. The National has 
loaned to stockmen more than $15,000,000 
to enable them to carry on their feeding 
and pasture operations. 


Bonds Totaling $1,600,000 
Sold by Massachusetts | 


Concord, N. H., June 25. 

Issues of serial coupon notes of the 
State to aggregate a principal amount of 
$1,600,000 have been sold to Shawmut Cor- 
poration of Boston, a group representing 
five brokerage concerns, on a bid of §$1,- 
009.53 for each $1,000 bond, it has just 
been announced by the State Treasurer, 
Charles T. Patten. 

Mr. Patten said participants in the 
transaction include Lehman Brothers, F. 
S. Mosely and Company, BancAmerica 
Blair ‘Corporation, the Edward B. Smith 
Company and Shawmut Corporation. 

The bonds mature at various times up 
until 1949 and bear interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent. The Chase Harris 
Forbes of Boston had the second best bid 
of 100.88. P 





Upturn Shown for Week 
In Production of Shoes| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


When this situation is cleared up the de- 
mand will be on the upgrade, it is be- 
lieved. 

The following additional information | 
was made available;, i 

Data on May pYoduction of the boot | 
and shoe industry have not yet been is-| 
sued, but it is thought a decline was regis- 
tered, which would have been seasonal. 
The output usually drops off during the 
Summer months and picks up again in the | 
Fall, when it reaches a peak. 

For the first four months of the year 
the output of 103,758,859 pairs was 0.6 





per cent ahead of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1931. The output for all last year, | 
moreover, was some 4 per cent greater 
than in 1930, as the boot and shoe in- 
dustry has been showing relatively great 
strength in combating the depression. 


National Bank Suspensions 

National banks suspending June 24 and 
25, as reported to the Comptroller of the | 
Currency and made public June 25, were: 

June 24: First National Bank of Mesa, | 
Ariz., resources $702,059; Midland National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill., resources $1,164,195. 

June 25: South Ashland National Bank, | 
Chicago, Ill., resources $379,383; First Na- | 
tional Bank of Wilnfette, Ill., resources 
$1,607,113. 


Petrol Agreement in Ireland | 


With the recent expiration of a price main- 
tenance agreement in Ireland of the lead- 
ing British trol companies, a new agree- 
ment, providing for increased prices, is ex- 
pected to be drawn.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Provisions of Relief Measure _|Senate and House 
Relief Measures 


Defended by Senator Wagner 


Would Employ Hundreds of Thousands, He 
Says in Reply to President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lic accept as true and valid a criticism 
which is completely unfounded. 

It is not my purpose to enter into con- 
troversy with the President over his claim 
to credit. It may well be that within the 
silence of his own heart he approved of 
legislation for relief of the country from 
the blighting effects of uneniployment. 
If so he very effectivly concealed his pur- 
pose from Congress until after every item 
which constitutes the relief and construc- 
tion had already been proposed in this 
body. 

My purpose is to take issue with him 
upon those charges with which he attacks 
an essential and, indeed, an indispensable 
section of the bill which we have passed. 
His objectives are primary aimed at the 
provision of the bill which authorizes the 
expansion of the Federal construction pro- 
gram. and the financing of that work by a 
Federal bond issue. Concerning that pro- 
vision, he makes the blunt declaration, 
“we cannot restore employment in the 
United States by these methods,” 


Our object was to formulate a program | 


which would relieve distress, stimulate dis- 
tress, stimulate trade and provide employ- 
ment. That we have done. The direct 
share of the Federal Government in that 
program is but a quarter of the two-bil- 
lion-dollar enterprise which the bill con- 
templates. 


Urges Construction 


As Economy Measure 


That is not too large a share of the re- 
sponsibility for the Federal Government to 
assume in helping the Nation to carry the 
burden of the depression and initiating 
the movement toward recovery. 


Instead of commending the program, in- 
stead of joining in this great effort and 
thus giving assurance to the Nation of a 
unified purpose in the Capitol to under- 
take the difficult task of rehabilitation, the 
President repeats the outworn and oft-re- 
futed charges that this legislation unbal- 
ances the budget, is wasteful and will be 
ineffective in providing substantial em- 
ployment. The high office from which 
these charges emanate makes it necessary 
once again to establish their invalidity. 

The bill which the Senate has passed 
does not unbalance the budget. On the 
contrary it helps to balance it and to re- 
duce the very heavy burden of current 
taxation by cancelling appropriations of 
about $175,000,000 for permanent improve- 
ments. 

These improvements, together with 
about $325,000,000 of additional construc- 
tion will be financed out of a separate 
fund of $500,000,000 raised by a bond 
issue. These bonds no more unbalance 
the budget than the debentures of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation since 
both alike depend for their value upon 
the national credit and both alike repre- 
sent not expenditure of income but in- 
vestment of capital. 

The program of public construction pro- 
vided in the bill is not wasteful but the 
essence of prudent economy. It is sound 
economy to build that which we need when 
costs are low, and costs are low, indeed 
too low today. It is sound economy to 
put men to work instead of maintaining 
them in idleness as we are doing today 
in every city of the United States. 

The works projected in the bill are pre- 
cisely of the same class and kind as those 
recommended by the President in his bud- 
get. In many instances the identical 


projects are merely to be hastened to; 


completion so as to provide more work 
now when it is so badly needed. 
Through the President’s statement 
word has gone out to every citizen in the 
United States that the public work au- 
thorized by the bill is to be done “to a 








Individual Debits Show 


Decrease During Week | 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
June 22, aggregated $6,638,000,000, or 2 


per cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week and 29 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $6,150,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,264,000,000 
the preceding week and $8,749,000,000 the 
week ended June 24 of last year. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Broadcasting applications made public 
June 25 by the Federal Radio Commiss- 
sion follows: 


F. N. Blake Realty Co., Dracut, Mass., con- 
struction permit for a new station to use 680 
kc., 250 w., daytime. 

WEAO, Ohio .State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, modification of license to use old main 
transmitter as auxiliary transmitter. 

WTAQ, Gillett Rubber Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., install automatic frequency control. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and increase power 
from 100 w. to 100 w., 250 w., local sunset. 
wo University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

is., 
make changes in equipment and 
power from 750 w. to 1 kw. 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp., 
aes N. Y., install automatic frequency 
control, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 25 


New York, June 25.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound, sterling) 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 
Polan (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) . 


| Sweden (krona) 


Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) ... 

China (Tientsin tael).... 

China (Hongkong’ dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) ... ‘ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (8.8.) (dollar) .. 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso, silver) .. 
Newfoundland (dollar) 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) poe 
Colombia (peso) - 95. 


eeeereneeeee 


_| velop in time. 


modification of construction permit to | 
increase 


| tered to exclude the steel workers, the 


| Vide jobs for a full year to 2,000,000 work- 


| the resumption of employment, the check- 


|ulation of every branch of agriculture and 


| ditions issued by the D 


| Petroleum production 


| Stock 


large extent in the localities where it is 
not needed.” 

I say with all due respect to the Presi- 
dent that there is no warrant. whatever 
for that statement. And I defend my 
assertion by giving the conclusive reason 
that the choice of the specific undertak- 
ings to be constructed under the bill is 
left to the President and his departments. 
It is up to the President to select projects 
which will do the most good in localities 
where they are most sorely needed. Can 
it be that he is now in advance condemn- 
ing the work he will do in exercising his 
authority under this bill? 

The President states that the $500,000,- 
000 Federal construction program would 
“produce direct employment during the 
next year to an average of less than 100,- 
000 men.” 

With all the respect which is properly 
due to the President I am nevertheless 
constrained to say that that statement, 
unqualified and unexplained, is not quite 
candid with the millions of our citizens 
who are prayerfully waiting for the final 
enactment of this legislation. The words 
“direct employment,” the phrase “during 
the next year” contain mental reserva- 
tions. It is not a statement of all the 
facts. 

How many of the millions who will read 
his statement will realize that by using 
the words “direct employment” the Presi- 
dent meant to exclude the men who make 
the bricks that are handled by the brick- 
layers on the site of construction; that he 





iron workers, the quarry men, the railroad 
employes, all of whom must necessarily be 
employed to prepare and transport the 
— necessary for modern construc- 

on. : 

For every man directly employed at the 
site of a project at least two men are em- 
ployed behind the lines. Is the employ- 
ment of these men of no consequence? 

How many of those who reac the Presi- 
dent’s statement will know that by using 
the phrase “during the next year” he 
probably meant that for unstated reasons | 
which I have not been able to discover 
he proposed to postpone some of the con- 
struction authorized by the bill? 


Says 30-hour Week 


Would Increase Jobs 

The . President did not inform the 
American people that by reason of the 30- 
hour week which is provided in the bill 
we shall open 160 jobs for every 100 
normally made available by a construction 
project. 

The fact of the matter is that on the 
basis of expert analysis it is conservatively 
estimated that the entire construction pro- 
gram made possible by the bill would pro- 


ers, and out of that the Federal public 
works would account for 500,000 jobs. 

In addition it should be remembered 
that these 2,000,000 wage earners would 
sspend their wages upon food, clothing, and 
& multitude of other commodities and 
thus put to work an endless chain of ad- 
ditional workers. | 

It will not do to accept the President’s 
suggestion that in place of the Federal 
construction program we enlarge further 
the authorization to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans on| 
self-liquidating projects. | 


Declares Program 


Is Well-balanced 


The amount of $1,500,000,000 now carried | 
in the bill for that purpose was predi- 
cated upon an estimate of the demand. If 
and when the demand becomes greater 
in volume than anticipated there will be 
ample opportunity for enlarging that au- 
thoriaztion. That increase can only de- 
It is consequently no sub-| 
stitute for the Federal construction which 
can go forward at once because it has} 
already been fully investigated, approved 
and planned. 

The program now carried in the bill is! 
well balanced and well distributed over 
the United States. It is a moderate and 
conservative program. By no other pres-| 
ent method can be contribute as much to| 


ing of price declines and the general stim- 





industry. 


Statistical data assembled by the Survey 
of Current Business for the week ended 
Jvfie 18, show in general a fairly steady 
level of business activity, according to the 
weekly summary of domestic business con- 
artmetn of Com- 
merce June 26, which follows in full text: 

Bank debits, outside New York, were 
lower but were above the first week of the 
month. Bank deposits, on the other hand, 
increased following the recession of the 
two preceding weeks. The gain resulted 
from the expansion in demand deposits, 
as time deposits were again lower. Busi- 
ness failures were higher than a week 
ago but continued below the weekly aver- 
age of the earlier months of the year. 
Money in circulation increased slightly, 
but the total has not changed appreciably 
in the past two weeks. Stock and bond 
prices generally maintained a firm tone. 
The weekly statement of the reporting 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem revealed an increase of $375,000,000 
in their loans and investments, of which 
$118,000,000 repreesnted an expansion of 
loans. The increase in the investment 
' holdings, however, was due to a further | 





(Weeks ended Saturday, 
June 
18 
General business: . 1932 
+Composite index—New York Times.. ; 
;Composite index—Business Week..... 
Production: 
Bituminous coal production 
Building contracts 37 States (da. av.) 
Cattle receipts 
Cotton receipts 
| #Electric current . 
| Freight car loadingS.......++eseeeeeeee 
| Hog receipts 
$Lumber production 





Steel ingot production 
Wheat receipts 
Wholesale prices: 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 
All commodities (120) 
Agricultural products (30) 
Nonagricultural products (90) 
Copper, electrolytic .........sceeeeeeee 
Cotton, middling, New York 
Iron and steel composite 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City 
Financial: 
Bank debits outside New York City... 
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Bond prices 
Business failures 

Interest rates: 

Call money 

Time money 
Money in circulation 
Net demand deposits 
rices 
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+Computed normal=100. 


tWeekly average 1928-1930—100. 
2460 vy 


§Average same week last three years=100. 
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Level of Domestic Business Activity 


Is Found to Be Fairly Steady for Week 


> 
° 
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Are Compared 


Allocations of Funds in Two 
Bills Differ Although Both 
Carry Totals of 2,300 Mil- 


lions for Aid 


Although the same total—$2,300,000,000 
—is carried in both the House.and Senate 
measures designed to provide relief, over 
which conferees are now working, the al- 
locations of the funds and the manner in 
which they are to be raised differ. 

A comparison of the chief provisions of 
each of the measures, as they were sent 
to conference follows: 


The House Bill 

1—To be made available to the Presi- 
dent for direct relief of destitution, $100,- 
000,000. 

3.—Broadening the base of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, leaving 
it to the discretion of the board of direc- 
tors of the Corporation as to who may 
borrow, and increasing the capital of the 
Corporation by  $1,000,000,000, some of 
which may be loaned for the purpose of 
financing sales of surplus crops in foreign 
markets. 

3.—A $1,200,000,000 public works pro- 
gram, to be paid for by the issuance of 
bonds, the amortization of which’ is to be 
met by a tax of one-fourth of 1 cent per 
gallon on gasoline, consisting of the fol- 
lowing: 

(A) Public buildings, $375,000,000. 

(B) Rivers and harbors, $378,000,000 plus 
such amount as is necessary to complete 
the Missouri River project from Kansas 
City, Kans., to Sioux City, Iowa, and the 
Miami harbor project. 

(C) Federal aid highways, $217,000,000. 

(D) Improvement of forest roads, trails 
and roads in Indian reservations and pub- 
lic lands, $16,000,000. 

(E) Flood control, $180,692,168. 

(F) Construction at military posts, $22,- 
500,000. 

4. Contracts for construction projects 
under the bills shall be subject to the con- 
dition that convict labor shall not be di- 
rectly employed, and that except in execu- 
tive and administrative positions, and as 
far as practicable, no individual shall be 
permitted to work more than five days in 


one-week, 
The Senate Bill 


1. An increase of $1,500,000,000 in the 
borrowing power of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to provide: 

(A) A $1,460,000,000 fund for loans 
to States or political subdivisions and pub- 
lic corporations for financing projects of 
a ‘self-liquidating character, and loans to 
private corporations for self-liquidating 
projects devoted to the public use. 

(B) 
sales of agricultural surpluses abroad. 

2—A $500,000,000 public Works program, 


to be paid for by the issuance of bonds, 
| consisting of: 


(A) Federal-aid highways, $120,000,000. 
(B) Emergency construction on public 
roads in naticnal forests, national parks, 


Indian reservations and unappropriated | 


public lands, $16,000,000. 
(C, Rivers and harbors, $30,000,000. 
(D) Flood control, $15,500,000. 
(E) Hoover Dam, $10,000,000. 
(F) Air navigation facilities, $500,000. 
(G) Lighthouse tenders 
$950,000. 
(H) Aids to navigation, $2,860,000. 


(I) Engineering work, Coast and Geo-| 


detic Survey, $1,250,000. 

(J) Construction of yards and docks, 
Navy Department, $10,000,000. 

(K) Public buildings, $100,000,000. 

(L) Construction at military posts, $22,- 
500,000. 

(M) The remaining $177,940,000 to be 


spent on projects selected by the Presi- | 


University Is Held to Be State Agency 
In Dissent to Ruling in Tariff Case | 


dent. 


3—Creation of a $300,000,000 fund for) 


relief loans to States. 


Changes Among Members 


Of Federal Reserve System | 


Changes.in status among member banks 
of the Federal reserve system were an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board 
on June 25 for the week ended June 24 as 
follows: 


National bank granted trust powers: Miners 
National Bank, Shenandoah, Pa. (full powers). 


accumulation of Government securities 
and investments in other securities de- 
clined. Automobile productfon continues 


:as a sustaining influence to current ac- 


tivity and the otuput for the week re- 
vealed a further increase. Construction 
contracts awarded during the first half 
of June declined rather sharply below 
May, on a daily average basis. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by 
Fisher’s Index were again lower, but agri- 
cultural prices displayed greater resistance 
to the trend. Cotton prices advanced, but 
wheat prices developed renewed weakness. 
Copper prices were slightly firmer, and 
the iron and steel composite price con- 
tinued its slow recession. 

For the week ended June 11, the general 
business index of the New York Times 
was off slightly. Freight-car loadings in- | 
creased following the holiday week by 
more than usual and lumber and pe- 
troleum production also increased. Bitumi- 
nous coal output was higher, but remained 
below the we@kly average for May. The 
gain in electric power output was below 
seasonal expectations, and the adjusted in- 
dex of cotton cloth production was also 


— —_—+lower. 

WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
weekly average 1923-25 
June 
11 
1932 
54.8 
56.7 


100) 
June June 
22 
1929 
108.9 
110.8 


94.4 
74.1 
27.7 

102.2 


111.6 
76.7 


June 
20 


June 
4 
1932 
55.1 
*55.9 
*37.4 


48.7 


June 
13 
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A $40,000,000 fund for financing) 


and vessels, | 


| 


|the sovereign powers of the State of Ili- 
'nois, the exercise of which has never been, 


| profit. 


| not residents of the State of Illinois is like- 
| wise immaterial. 
| sires to give opportunity to residents of other 
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_ TREASURY STATEMENT | Building 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business June 23, 1932 
Made Public June 25, 1932 


This Month 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax (see note 2) 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 35,626,030.32 


$192,944,815.34 
13,195,993.84 


Customs 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations. 
Railroad securities 
All others 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous 


eee 


Expenditures: 


General ... 
Public debt— 
Interest . 
Sinking fund 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 
Internal revenue . 
Postal deficiency ... 
Panama Canal 
—— Finance Corpora- 
on 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
land banks 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


eee 


$157,318,785.02 $286,290,305.77 $1,053,297,425.28 


254,481,03 
341,991.47 
1,380,914.92 
2,531,819.53 


Total .ccccceccsesees eeeeeees- $210,650,016.13 


secceeccccecccccesers + $164,590,407.30 


83,881,589.27 
16,300,000.00 


879,085.08 
7,238,460.19 
,000,000:00 
606,724.18 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 


Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 
Year 1931 


Fiscal Year 
1932 
$1,850,919,187.25 
557,756,054.01 
$2,408,675,241.26 
370,963,301.00 


39,938,674,17 


$326,228,979.94 
21,606,747.22 


492,634,287.26 


$1,545,931,712.54 
323,575,414.09 


1,195,618.31 
91,873,024.53 
240,390.41 
413,406.13 
840,724.01 
3,114,620.42 


$445,513,510.97 


3,342,109.04 
184,474 ,622.38 
16,761 928.43 
7,671,032.99 
25,616,287.56 
54,878,526.16 


$3,072,383,048.82 


1,689,943.21 
20,194,201.86 
22,236,574.39 
41,709,504.88 


$1,955,337,350.97 


$186,164,638.02 
80,702,882,02 


$2,476 ,388,728.49 


582,369,885.14 
401,599,200.00 


16,890,286.35 
81,309,510.12 
185,018,810.35 
10,434,067.19 


500,000,000.00 


$2,252,784,720.45 


598,108,951.96 
391,660,000.00 


21,016,884.95 
68,145,387.55 
134,017,315.34 
9,171,537.75 


1,385,210.03 
5,551,996.75 
15,000,000.00 
453,706.30 


25,378,125.00 
17,793,492.37 


*14,978,080.08 
eves cove 224,000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 

216,000.00 
9,500,000.00 





Excess of receipts ... 
Excess of expenditure 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public ‘debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations.. 
From estate taxes 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
—_ intermediate credit 


$ 
3,139,885.55 
$3,150,385.55 


Expenditures: 
Seeae’ debt retirements 


seeeeeeee 


Total 


$10,500.00 
1,764,027.43 


$274 280,353.04 


$3,926,299.545.54 
$171,233,157.93 Ste. ae ce 


$853,916,496.72 


$48,246,024.33 


21,294.27 
53,000.00 
28,657,155.09 
$28,732,449.36 


90,912.23 
75,650.00 
36,520,697.09 
$84,933,283.65 


$8,597,527.44 
$27,364,434.13 
$18,991 ,000.00 
6,308 ,621.20 
$25,299,621.20 


$75,000.00 
66,831,572.32 


$66 ,906,572.32 


$48,423,500.90 
54,205,415.12 


$1,375,858.12 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 


Total general fund receipts ..... . .$210,650,016.13 
+»  93,150,385.55 


$213,800,401.68 


Total general fund expenditures. .$331,667,883.39 $274,280,353.04 
1,774,527.43 


Coe eeserceecevececccccccs + +» $333,442,410.82 


Total special fund receipts ... 


Total special fund expenditures... 


Excess of receipts oan 
Excess of expenditures $119,64 
TRUST FUNDS 

Receipts: 
District of Columbia 
Government life insurance fund 


Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. ........s.00 
Investments 


Excess of receipts or credits 
Excess of expenditures 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching 


009.14 


$2,068 ,677.00 
4,957,077.61 
473,048.75 


$7,498 803.36 


$4,115,027.27 
2,247,978.47 
3,646 ,962.86 
825,030.24 


te eeececceceeecccece eeeees $10,834,998.84 


$38,174,122.96 $17,695,631.47 


$445,513,510.97 
27,364,434.13 


$472,877 ,945.10 


$1,955,337,350.97 
28,732,449.36 


$1,984,069,800.33 


$4,721,755.683.33 
66,906,572.32 


$4,788 ,662,255.65 


$3,072,383,048.82 
84,933,283.65 


$3,157,316,332.47 


$3,926,299,545.54 
102,628,915.12 


$4,028,928,460.66 


25,299,621.20 
$299,579,974.24 


$173,297 ,970.86 


$2,804,592,455.32  $871,612,128.19 


$1,070,066.39 
5,324,860.33 
484,779.19 


$6,879,705.91 


$36,727,376.80 
70,979,035.75 
6 662,488.52 


$114,368,901.07 


$36,272,600.35 
78,900,659.87 
11,607,780.04 


~"$126,781,040.26 


s 
$38,122,106.52 
19,623,299. 
55,319,679. 
10,447,070.50 
$123,512,155.98 


$3,268,884.28 


$4,091,998.74 
1,969,767.25 
2,131,243.40 
*130,181.21 


~$8,062,828.18 


$38,353,269.75 
22,352,618.41 
50,786,839.22 
7,502,290.15 


$118,995,017.53 
1,183,122.27 


the Treasury in July are included. 


Note 1.—Expenditures fer the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 


trict under trust funds. 


For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 


general fund and under trust funds should be added. 
Note 2.—Income-tax receipts deposited with Federal reserve banks during quarterly tax 


| payment periods and included in the figures for “This Month” and “Fiscal Year 1932” 
| not strictly comparable with receipts for corresponding periods last year due to the fact that 


such deposits are now included in the figures on the day of deposit, whereas previously they 


| Were included therein on the following day. 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
such a governmental function as exempted in-of the District of Columbia have parents who 


terest thereon paid to the city from taxation 
by the Federal Government, it would seem 
clear beyond doubt that the conduct of edu- 
cation by a State, paid for and controlled by 
it, is the exercise of a strictly governmental 
function. 

If there were any doubt with respect to this 
question, we think it has been definitely re- 
moved by the case of Burnet v. Coronado Oil 
and Gas Company, 283 U. S. —, decided since 
the case at bar was argued before us. 

In that case, the State of Oklahoma leased 
to the Coronado Oil and Gas Company, upon 
a royalty basis, certain oil lands granted by 
the Federal Government to that State for the 
benefit of common schools established by it. | 
The grant —— that such lands might be 
leased by the State. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue as- 
sessed income and excess-profits taxes upon 
the lessee’s net income arising out of the sale | 
of its portion of the oil produced from said | 
lands. The court held that such income was 
exempt from taxation upon the ground that 
the lease in yg oy was an instrumentality 
of the State for the purpose of carrying out | 
her duty in respect to the public schools. | 

In its opinion the court said: 

> + > 


“When Oklahoma undertook to lease her 
public lands for the benefit of the public 
schools she exercised a function strictly 
governmental in character. Consequently, 
South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. 5 
437, much relied upon, is not in point. 

“The States are essential parts of the 
plan adopted by the Federal Constitution; 
and we accept as settled doctrine that the 
United States can lay no tax upon their 
governmental instrumentalities. Texas v. 
White, 7 Wall. 700, 725; Collector v. Day. 
11 Wall. 113; Pollock v. Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co., 157 U. S. 429, 584; Farmers Bank 
v. Minnesota, 232 U. 8. 516, 527.” 

While four Justices dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion in this case, and two dissenting 
opinions were rendered, none of the Justices 
dissented upon the ground that the mainte- 
nance of common schools by the States was | 
not a strictly governmental function. 

It is our opinion that education is a legiti- 
mate function of the States, and that .the 
functions performed by the appellant here are 
strictly governmental in carrying out one of 





and con not now be, regarded as within the | 
domain of the conduct of private business for 


The Government relies upon the fact that 
the University of Illinois is the recipient of 
Federal appropriations, as well as appropria- 
tions from the Treasury of the State of Illinois, 
for the purpose of carrying on its activities, 
as establishing that it is not a strictly govern- | 





| mental instrumentality of the State of Illinois. | 
| We think the fact that the University of Ili-| 
| nois is the recipient of Federal appropriations, 


made to the State for educational purposes, 


emphasizes rather thap otherwise, our view | 


7 | that the University of Tilinois is a strictly gov- 


ernmental agency of the State of Illinois. Such | 
appropriations are made in aid and encourage- 
ment of education, and it is because of the 
high public purpose that education serves 
that it is encouraged by appropriations by the 
Federal Government. 

? >. .@ 

Neither does the fact that “Services fees are 
charged the students, resulting in a substan- 
tial revenue to the university affect its char- 
acter. Our Post Office Department is largely 
supported by charges made for services ren- 
dered, but we do not think that any one 
would contend that, because of that fact, the 
functions are performed by the stal service 
are not of a strictly governmental character. 

The fact that a substantial pefcentage of 
the students of the University of Illinois are | 


If the State of Illinois de- 


States to enjoy ed@cational facilities afforded 
and maintained by the State, such fact will 
not affect the nature of the governmental 
function of the State providing education of 
the character here being considered. 

It is probably true that a substantial r- 
centage of the students in the’ public schools 





}a State in education, 
| that it is within the police powers of a State 


are not legal residents.of the District of Co- 
lumbia; but, if that be a fact, it would not 
affect the strictly governmental character of 
the functions performed by the schools of 
the District. 

Neither do we think the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is the recipient of certain 
comparatively small endowments affects its 
governmental character. We know of no rea- 
son why a State, if it sees fit, may not accept 
gifts to aid it in carrying on either abso- 


| lutely necessary or other legitimate functions, 


and the acceptance of such gifts can not 
affect the character of the functions per- 


| formed by the State. 


While the Government makes some attempt 
to differentiate between elemenjary and higtter 
education in the determination of whether 
the University of Illinois is an instrumen- 
tality of the State of Illinois performing 
strictly governmental functions, we think no 
such distinction can be made. We may take 
judicial notice of the fact that there are 
thousands of private elementary schools in 
the United States. One great religious de- 
nomination provides schoots which are under 
its control for the education of the children 
of adherents to that faith. Other religious 
denominations to a lesser extent do likewise. 

According to the Government's theory, if 
an institution of higher learning be propri- 
etary because there are many universities and 
colleges conducted under private auspices, 
then by the same reasoning all of the public 
schools of the country are proprietary, and 
the Federal Government may tax the income 
of every public school in the land. 

If a tax by a State upon the sale of gaso- 
line for use in a Federal hospital be invalid, 
would a direct tax imposed by the Federal 
Government, apportioned among the States, 
levied upon the lands and buildings used for 
school purposes, owned by the State or its 
subdivisions, be sustained as a valid exercise 
of the Federal taxing power? We do not 
think that anyone would seriously contend 
that such a tax would be valid, and we are 
unable to see any distinction, so far as the 
general taxing power of the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, between taxing such school 
buildings and taxing the property of the State 
of Illinois held in trust for it by appellant, 
and used for educational purposes as required 
by the laws of = ope sf Illinois. 


Furthermore, as bearing upon the interest of 
it is well established 


to compel the attendance of children between 
certain ages at some school, though it has 
no right to compel such attendance at a pub- 
lic school. Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 
U. S. 510. In that case the court said: 

“No question is raised concerning the 
power of the State reasonably to regulate 
all schools, to inspect, supervise and ex- 
amine them, their teachers and pupils; to 
require that all children of proper age at- 
tend some school, that teachers shall be of 
good moral character and patriotic disposi- 
tion, that certain studies plainly essential to 
good citizenship must be taught, and that 
nothing be taught which is manifestly in- 
imical to the public welfare.” 

With these broad police powers over educa- 
tion, it seems to us that it necessarily follows 
that, where the State itself deems it necessary 
or desirable for its welfare to provide schools 
at public expense in order that opportunity 
may be afforded for the education of children 
of the State, the exercise of such power by a 
State or its legally authorized subdivision is 
a strictly governmental function, and the 
conduct of an institution of higher learning 
by a State, or under an agency created and 
controlled by the State, is likewise a strictly 
governmental function. 

Without pursuing this branch of the case 
further, we are of the opinion that appellant 
is an agency of the State of Illinois engaged 
in the performance of governmental functions 


which are immune from the general taxing | 


power of the Federal Government under clause 
1, sec. 8, Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
(The conclusion of Judge Lenroot’s 
dissenting opinion will be published 
in Yull text in the issue of June 28.) 


STATE BANKING 


Agencies 
Are Restricted by 
Oklahoma Ordér 


Number of Associations Are 
Instructed to Withhold 
Dividend Payments and 
Put Limit on Withdrawals 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 25. 


The Oklahoma Building and Loan Board 
has directed a number of the associations 
in this State to withhold dividend pay- 
ments for the current period, placing the 
money in a reserve fund, and limiting the 
amount shareholders might withdraw in 
various associations to 50 per cent, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued by 
W. J. Barnett, State Bank Commissioner, 
under whose general supervision the as- 
sociations operate in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Barnett’s statement follows in full 
text: 





$102,628,915.12 s 


The laws of this State provide that the 
Bank Commissioner, assisted by a build- 
ing and loan supervisor, shall be vested 
with supervisory control over banks oper- 
ating in the State, under the laws of 


Commissioner and Building and Loan 
Board shall have supervision over build- 
ing and loan associations doing business 
in the State. The primary purpose of 
such supervision is to keep these institu- 
tions operating as going concerns, for the 
protection of depositors and shareholders. 


Public Confidence 


Any rule and regulation issued by the 
supervisory authority that will safeguard 
the people’s interest in financial institu- 
tions, should be accepted and approved by 
the people generally and by the officers 
and managers of the financial institutions 
affected. Public confidence in financial in- 
stitutions will be conserved and enhaced 
when people realize that the institutions 
with which they do business are in a safe 
and solvent condition. It is the aim and 
intention of the present supervisory au- 
thorities, for banks and building and loan 
associations, to lend every reasonable as- 
snstance necessary to bring about this re- 


ult. 

The laws of the State of Oklahoma am- 
ply protect building and loan associations > 
in their continued operation, and in safe- 
guarding and protecting the investors and 
shareholders. Money invested in building 
and loan associations is loaned on real 
estate security, the loan being repaid over 
a period of years by monthly installments. 
This necessarily precludes the idea that 
funds of the association are available at 
all times to meet the demands of with- 
drawing shareholders. In order that these 
associations may function properly and 
the business, so far as possible, be main- 
tained in regular order, the organization 
should not be embarrassed unduly by un- 
reasonable applications for withdrawal of 


funds. 
Real Estate Stagnation 

So long as new loans are being made 
and new funds invested, associations are 
able to meet withdrawals, as provided for 
by law. However, with depressed and 
stagnant real estate market, and a gen- 
eral shrinkage in real estate values, it 
often occurs that the association is unable 
to meet promptly all applications for with- 
drawals from receipts available for this 
purpose. 

“A shareholder in an association owefg 
a duty to his fellow members, to not placé 
them, as well as himself, in a position 
where unnecessary loss must be suffered. 
A continuation of heavy withdrawals from 
any association may easily result in forced 
liquidation, which is wholly unnecessary 
if the institution is permitted to operate 
as a going concern, unhampered by un- 
necessary withdrawals. 

By passing dividends and by limitin 
the amount of withdrawals for a peri 
of time the ‘association will be enabled to 
protect its original investments and dis- 
tribute the funds on an equitable basis 
to its shareholders. It is manifestly un- 
fair and inequitable for a withdrawing 
shareholder to obtain an advantage over 
a shareholder who remains in the associa- 
tion, by extracting from the association in 
the form of withdrawals, large amounts 
of the funds of the association. 

In the present economic situation and 
for the protection of all shareholders, the 
Bank Commissioner and Building and 
Loan Board feel that in some associa- 
tions, it is to the interest of the share- 
holders that dividends be passed, in order 
that a reserve fund may be built up 
sufficient to take care of any potential 
losses that may exist in the association, 
by virtue of the depressed real estate 


market. 
Limit on Withdrawals 

| At the same time it is believed that a 
limit should be place@ on the amount any 
shareholder is entitled to withdraw from 
the association, thus affording all share- 
holders an opportunity to have access to 
a limited amount of their funds to meet 
urgent demands. 

In order to carry into effect the fore- 
going policy, and to protect the share- 
holders, the Bank Commissionér and the 
Building and Loan Board have issued an 
order to various associations in the State 
limiting the amount to be paid to the 
| withdrawing stockholders to 50 per cent 
of the amount of their investment. The 
Bank Commissioner and the Board have 
also issued an order to a pumber of as- 
sociations, directing that ‘dividends for 
the current dividend period be withheld, 
jand the amount conserved, placed in a 
| reserve fund, which will result in enhane- 
ing the condition of such associations, at 
|the same time protecting all its share- 
| holders. 
| There are 90 building and loan associa- 
| tions organized and doing business in the 
State of Oklahoma, with 250,000 stock- 
holders. Of these 90 associations 46 either 
voluntarily offered or were instructed to 
pass their dividends. Of the remaining 
44 associations 16 were permitted to 
} their usual 3 per cent semiannual dividend 
| and the remaining 28 associations were in- 
structed to reduce their dividend pay- 
ments for the present period. 





Senate Asked to Approve 
Postal Penalty Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


on bill H. R. 9262, to amend section 321, 
title 18, of the United States code. 

The purpose of this bill is to curb the 
practice of depositing statements of ac- 
count, circulars, sale bills, etc., in letter 
boxes or other receptacles established for 
the receipt or delivery of mail without 
payment of postage thereon, by making 
this a criminal offense. 

Much matter of this kind is of course 
now deposited in private mail boxes, thus 
depriving the postal service of consider- 
able revenue which it would receive if the 
matter were sent through the mail. 

While the Department is in sympa 
with the objects of the bill, since it 


| probably bring in additional revenue of 


more than $4,000,000 a year, it is n 
to call attention to the questionable 





legality of such a measure. e mail re- 
ceptacles involved are private property 
and under the control of the owners, some 
of whom doubtless are to receive 
therein, without postage, ma of the 
character covered by the bill. , 
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Task of School Superintendent 


as Spokesman for Education — + 





Responsibilities as Champion of Rights of 
Teachers and Students against False Econo- 
“ mies in Public Service Outlined 





By JOHN S. VAUGHAN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Oklahoma 


school superintendent has responsi- 

| bilities to his teachers as their repre- 

sentative and spokesman, as adviser and 
counselor, and as selector and promoter. 

Whether he wills it or not, the superin- 
tendent is the representative and spokesman 
of his teachers. Only in the largest com- 
munities have the teachers been able to or- 
ganize with any degree of effectiveness. In 
the great majority of schools, teachers are 
unorganized, unable to defend themselves 
or their interests, helpless before public fads 
and furors. 

The superintendent’s success in these com- 
munities to no small extent is determined 
by the degree to which he sincerely and ef- 
fectively defends the rights and interests of 
his teachers, explains their points of view 
and situation to their mutual public, and 
promotes harmony and morale among teach- 
ers and community jointly and severally. 

The successful superintendent will have 
the faith and good will of his teaching staff 
because every member will feel that the 
superintendent realizes and appreciates her 
problems and sympathetically seeks to create 
and maintain a situation calculated to mini- 
mize them. Without this support, no super- 
intendent can present a united front against 
those persons who utilize every opportunity 
to discredit the teaching profession, paralyze 
its effective administration, and pauperize 
its support. 

Again, the superintendent is the adviser 
and counselor of his teachers. They should 
feel free to bring their professional problems 
to him for discussion with assurance they 
will receive a sympathetic and helpful 
hearing. 

++ 

There have been instances come to my 
attention of superintendents telling their 
teachers, in response to an appeal for help: 
“That is your problem.” Such is not the 
case at all. Especially if the teacher is 
inexperienced or new in the community, she 
has a right to expect the head of the school 
system or of her building to be interested 
in her problems and helpful in solving them. 

I believe that more superintendents would 
fare better and be more effective if they 
deliberately cultivated this feeling of fellow- 
ship and trust on the part of their teachers. 
Much more can be done through suggestion 
to friendly fellows in the profession eager 
to find the right track, than by reprimand, 
dictation, or evasion. 

Furthermore, the superintendent should be, 
and usually is, the one who selects and 
promotes his teachers. Unless the super- 
intendent has maintained an atmosphere of 
freedom and confidence with his teachers, 
how can he get the real facts which can not 
be ascertained from objective sources, but 
which are none the less indispensabie to 
forming accurate judgments concerning his 
teachers. 

An administrator, in the last analysis, 
stands or falls by his choice and promotion 

. Of associates. Unless a superintendent can 
attract to his school and retain teachers of 
ability, adequate preparation, and experi- 
ence, he can not hope to build an effective 
system. And finally, unless he demonstrates 
wisdom and good judgment in the selection, 
promotion and handling of teachers, he can 
not expect his board to develop any great 
respect for his ability nor to entrust any 
large powers to him. 

Fairness, accessibility, patience, and sym- 





Traffic Problems 
Created by Road 


Vendors 





By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of 
Connecticut 
XISTING law is sufficient and should be 
E invoked hy town authorities to abate the 
new form of traffic hazard, fraught with 
danger to motorists and pedestrians alike, 
created by the practice of vendors of ice 
cream and confections in setting up tempo- 
rary stands on the streets and highways. 

The whole subject of wayside sales and 
their relation to traffic is a difficult one. But 
it certainly ought not to be a State policy 
to allow any business to be done except 
from a fixed location which is off the high- 
way, so that the public may become habitu- 
ated to that location and base its travel con- 
duct on what and where to expect the situ- 
ation which its motor vehicle operators have 
to meet. 

This is a development of recent date, and 
might become seriously dangerous if the 
practice on the part of vendors of sweets to 
sell their products to pedestrians and occu- 
pants of motor vehicles on the highways and 
streets is permitted to exist. Traffic condi- 
tions are bound to urise which will make 
danger io the public. 

Wherever one of these vendors sets up for 
business, there may be a gathering of motor 
vehicles parked in wrong and dangerous 
places. This will serve to put the rest of 
traffic in danger, with occupants of the 
parked cars running across the street as 
pedestrians in places not prepared for them 
for crossing. 

Such sales probably can not be made any- 
where in any city without vendors’ licenses; 
consequently city authorities having charge 
of their issuance can prevent the condition. 
But some licenses already have been issued, 
and it has been noted that the police are 
doing the best they can to keep the vendors 
moving and are not allowing them to estab- 
lish in any particular place. 

This policy is good in so far as it relates 
to what might be considered unfair competi- 
tion between this sort of vendor, and stores 
which sell products of the same'nature. It 
is debatable whether this practice may not 
create a number of serious situations by mak- 
ing the sales in many different locations in 
each of which a new group of car operators, 
not educated to using such vendors, may find 
difficulty in meeting the problems thus de- 
veloped. 


wr 











pathy, toward all members of his staff, 


~ coupled with fairly objective standards for 


promotion, together with judgment and cour- 
age will go far it: enabling the superintend- 
ent to maintain loyal and effective coopera- 
tion during the tryirig days of reduced 
budgets that are ahead. 

Particularly must superintendents throw 
the full weight of their executive power 
against the flood of people who once left 
the profession but are now returning, offer- 
ing their services at almost any figure to 
get employment. This situation will test the 
profession severely, for the seeming economy 
that thereby can be effected will appeal 
strongly to boards responsible to the people 
for the prudent expenditure of public money. 

a 


If the stability and the economic sufficiency 
of teaching as a profession can not be main- 
tained, we shall make it an unattractive 
calling for those whose abilities, courage and 
independence enable them to make other 
choices, and these are qualities we can ill 
afford to lose from the teaching profession. 
How the superintendent handles this se- 
rious situation will largely reveal his educa- 
tional statesmanship, his loyalty to his pro- 
fession, and his right to leadership. 

And finally, there is the question of the 
superintendent’s duties toward his fellow 
educators. Two phases of this call for dis- 
cussion :First, the matter of professional 
ethics among school men; second, the issue 
of professional solidarity. 

It would seem unnecessary for me to men- 
tion professional ethics of superintendents 
with their affiliations with groups and com- 
mittees on ethics. Nevertheless, evidence 
too positive to ignore is at hand that all of 
the pressure against established salary stand- 
ards and professional security does not come 
from without. 

Hypocrites, I suppose, we shall always have 
with us; but that fact snould not make us 
condone their conduct, nor reconcile us to 
their presence. Of course, the best way to 
combat these persons is for us individually 
to refrain from any practice approaching it 
ourselves, and make clear to the boards the 
eventual destruction of educational efficiency 
and administrative effectiveness which will 
be sure to follow the success of such under- 
mining tactics. 


The State Bar Association has a standing 
committee to investigate any member of the 
legal profession charged with violating the 
code of ethics set up by that fraternity; the 
State Medical Association has a like com- 
mittee with a like function. It is profes- 
sional suicide for a !awyer or doctor to be 
found guilty of violating the code of his pro- 
fession. 

++ 


The teaching profession, too, has a code 
of ethics. We, who stand before the public 
and proclaim in the name of the youth of 
the country, and of the good and pure and 
lofty, have among us members who are not 
above undermining and underbidding our col- 
leagues. It does seem that the profession 
should have some means by which it could 
register its disapproval of such tactics and 
people that only the renegades, who have 
nothing to lose, would dare do it. 

This leads to my last topic, the superin- 
tendent and professional organization. There 
are those who attack the organization of 
educators for the advancement of profes- 
sional aims. To these I would say two 
things: 

First, educators as an organized body will 
never go on a strike. No matter what comes 
to pass, the public need not fear any organ- 
ized action of coercion or reprisal from edu- 
cators. 

All over this State, in the face of extensive 
cuts in salary, far more severe than have been 
the lot of public servants in other branches 
of government, school teachers are serving 
without pay. Personally, I question the right 
of the public to demand that for which they 
will not pay, but I commend the spirit and 
devotion which characterizes the body of 
teachers who are willing to carry on that the 
children may not suffer. 

No greater evidence of the sincerity and 
lack of mercenary motives of the teaching 
profession should be demanded by the pub- 
lic, and these specific sacrifices should act 
as vicarious offerings to bring increased trust 
and sympathy to the teaching profession. 

The second thing [ wish to say to those 
who attack the organization of the teach- 
ing profession is this: I will yield their point 
when, and only when, it can be demonstrated 
that the political, economic, and social forces 
opposing the adequate support of free public 
education are themselves relatively free 
from hypocrisy, deceit, and ulterior motives. 
Not all of the opposition to the adequate sup- 
port of education is merely ignorant or well 
intentioned. 

+ + 

Evidence is available in plenty, of the se- 
vere retrenchment upon educational expendi- 
tures accompanied by most extravagant and 
unjustifiable waste in other departments of 
government, the contrel of which certain 
political forces have been able to reach. In 
the face of such evidence, it is not only the 
privilege of the educator to organize, but it 
is his solemn duty to do so. 

Against a unifomr retrenchment all along 
the line, embracing all departments and insti- 
tutions of government, the school man raises 
no protest and urges no resistance other 
than exercise of discretion and prudence. 
But ‘against an unfair discrimination against 
the budget of the schools, he must organize 
and protest. 

The burden of proof is upon those who 
would wreck our present educational system 
to show, not simply that expenditure for edu- 
cation is more lavish than for other de- 

partments, but that it even approaches the 
majority of other departments in cost, when 
consideration is given to the «training, ex- 
perience, and personality of the teaching and 
administrative staffs. 

The teacher, like the lawyer and the doctor, 
has a large sum of money invested in his 
training. He has chosen this form of in- 
vestment rather than lands and merchandise. 

This investment is a property right and is 
entitled to be respected just as any other 
property right. If the earnings of the teacher 
are to be reduced to the level of the un- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


AVAILABILITY OF TIMBERS 
FOR PAPER-MAKING 


Studies of Woods to Determine Fitness of Pulp in Manu- 
facture Conducted by Forest Products Laboratory 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with paper. 





By T. J. MOSLEY 


Technical Reviewer,.Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture . 


In the following article, Mr. Mosley concludes his discussion of the research 
work conducted on paper and pulp by the Forest Products Laboratory of the 


United States Forest Service. 


UITE recently, a Florida transporta- 

Q tion company submitted samples of 

\ stunted cypress, large quantities of 

which are standing in its territory, the 

individual trees being too small for use 

as lumber. The problem was whether it 
might be utilized for pulp. 

The experiments of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory showed that, despite its 
relatively dark color, it could be con- 
verted into book paper, wrapping paper, 
and boards of excellent color and quality 
by use of the modified sulphate and 
semichemical processes. 

There seems little question that the 
Laboratory’s research points toward an 
eventual broad diversification of pulp 
and paper making in the South. It indi- 
cates at least the technical feasibility of 
producing strong white papers from 
species that hithreto have been used al- 
most entirely in brown pulp products. 

Investigations similar to the foregoing 
have lately been ‘initiated with the west- 
ern woods. The first species examined 
was Douglas fir, large quantities of which 
are left in the woods as logging waste 
having no effective utility outlet. Dur- 
ing the past year significant data on 
coastal Douglas fir material have been 
obtained through evaluation studies of 
various shipments. 

7+ 


Pulping processes found suitable for 
the southern pines have been applied to 
Douglas fir with fair success, but the 
problems are not yet completely mas- 
tered, and the work continues. 

In addition, current plans include a 
sulphite pulping study of western hem- 
lock, which from the standpoint of pres- 
ent utilization is the most important 
pulp wood of the West. The species 
basis of the western pulping study will 
be broadened as the project advances. 

While no formal projects are active 
under this heading, additional pulping 
research is being conducted on spruce, 
eastern hemlock, aspen, and other species 
characteristic of the Lake States and 
New England. For example, the extended 
investigation of sulphite pulping of 
spruce previously referred to has been 
made the basis of much applied work. 

Following the principles developed for 
spruce, schedules have been worked out 
greatly improving the yield and quality 
of pulps produced from hemiock, balsam 
fir, jack pine, and several hardwood spe- 


cies, and these have been adapted and 
applied to actual production in a num- 
ber of instances. 

The Laboratory has had opportunity 
from time to time to cooperate in work 
looking toward the closer utilization of 
materials or the reduction of wastes and 
losses at the mills. One instance of such 
cooperation was an extended study of 
the decay of pulp and pulp wood. 

++ 

The findings, published some years ago, 

are the most complete account yet given 


in America of the incidence, causes, and 
prevention of rots in the woodsyard and 
the pulp storage shed. 

Experiments were recently concluded 


on the reuse of waste sulphite liquors in 
pulping. It is found that as much as 
50 per cent of waste liquor cam be re- 
used without seriously affecting yield, 
strength, or bleachability of the resulting 
pulp. 

The Laboratory has maintained gen- 
eral contact with activities looking to 
the recovery and utilization of white 
water, or waste water from the paper 
machine that carries wood fiber in -sus- 
pension. At several mills white-water 
surveys have been conducted that have 
indicated the extent and kind of losses 
involved, and the _ savings possible 
through the use of recovery apparatus. 

A similar contact is being maintained 
with the slime-control experiments that 
many mills are making, particularly the 
experiments in which the American 
Paper and Pulp Association is cooper- 
ating. 

The foregoing is merely an abbrevi- 
ated outline of fundamental and applied 
pulping research in which the Forest 
Products Laboratory has been and is 
engaged. In closing, it should be made 
clear that the Laboratory’s position is 
one of service to those interested in these 
or related lines—the grower and the 
purchaser of pulp wood, the pulp-mill 
operator and the technician, the maker 
and the user. of paper. 


+ + 

On problems falling within its objec- 
tives the Laboratory staff is glad to as- 
sist in any practicable manner—by cor- 
respondence, by furnishing of samples 
of printed information, py personal con- 
ference, or, under proper arrangements, 
by direct cooperation in experimental 
work. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper” to appear in the issue of 
June 28, Alvin W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing will 
duscuss the relation of his bureau to the paper industry. 





Punishing Fraud in Security Sales 


Problems of Law-enforcement in Alabama 
By WILLIAM C. OATES 


Secretary-Examiner, Securities Commission, State of Alabama 


HE prosecuting officers of a State—in Ala- 
bama, circuit and county solicitors—are 
competent and, in, the great majority of 

cases, zealous in the performance of their 
duties; i. e., in prosecuting violations *of the 
criminal law. 

However, in the average crime brought to 
their attention, there is always someone who 
has been injured who reports his version of 
the facts to the solicitor, who the witnesses 
are and what their testimony will be. The 
average run of crimes so reported are indeed 
simple to handle from the legal and factual 
standpoint. 

On the other hand, violations of the se- 
curities laws are anything but easy or simple 


to handle; and to secure conviction of the , 


perpetrator is often difficult. 

There are on the statute books of all States 
laws against fraud or obtaining money or 
property by false pretense. The legal pro- 
fession, the judges and the jurors are some- 
what loath to convict and impose a peni- 
tentiary sentence on an accused because of 
a mere technicality; viz., selling a security 
which has not technically been registered, or 
sales by a technically unregistered salesman, 
etc. Therefore, in our experience, we always 
in securing an indictment at the present 
time try, if facts justify it, to secure two 
indictments, that is, one, charging violation 
of the Alabama Securities Act; another, 
charging false pretense and/or embezzlement 
and/or grand larceny. 

This, in our opinion, is necessary until the 
public has been so educated that juries will 
convict upon proof merely of the former 
without proof of the animus furandi and of 
financial injury to the prosecuting witness, 
or victim. In our State we are working to- 
ward the former as rapidly as possible. 

In the first place, to investigate success- 
fully and prepare a case of securities law 
violations for prosecution reuqires not only 
a thorough knowledge of criminal law, but 
also a thorough knowledge of corporation 
law, of the law of trust estates, of corpora- 


skilled laborer, the teachers are being de- 
prived of their property rights. 

With superintendents holding these aims, 
education will really suffer little from the 
effects of this depression which has scourged 
reason from the minds of many, and given 
opportunity for demagoguery and vested in- 
terest to place selfishness above the welfare 
of the children. 

“We,can not afford te balance the budget 
with the ignorance of Oklahoma’s children.” 


tion financing in all its different, difficult 
and intricate phases, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of human nature and intuition 
in a highly developed degree. The degree of 
intuition required must be almost tanta- 
mount to instinct. 


The investigator must be able to take a 
very fragmentary statement of facts as given 
by the injured party who is almost totally 
ignorant of the real, underlying facts or of 
the law governing same; and such an investi- 
gator must, guided by his experience and 
imagination, know where to look for and get 
the real governing facts involved. He also 
must have the ability and determination to 
go after and get these material facts, and 
then whip them into legally admissible shape 
and then place them in the hands of the 
proper prosecuting agency. To successfully 
do this is a very difficult and laborious un- 
dertaking requiring all of the above-men- 
tioned qualities as well as much patience. 
One of the prime reasons why this is neces- 
sary is that fraud operators hardly ever 
“pull a deal” unless they have a perfect de- 
fense already prepared. In other words, “the 
cards are already scientifically stacked 
against you” by an expert. 

Our Commission realized that conditions 
were bad in Alabama; i. e., that there were 
a@ number of “white-collar bandits” operating 
in Alabama, “white-collar bandits” being the 
term used for those swindlers who practice 
their nefarious trade of swapping the citi- 
zen out of securitie; held by him which, it 
may be true, have depreciated in value, but 
which are valuable and have an established 
market value, for some so-called “security” 
represented to.be better but which in fact 
has no value at all or a very small value. 
vague complaints came in increasing num- 

ers. 

As a result, in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1931, a conference was had between the 
Alabama Commission and its staff, on the 
one hand, and on the other the Alabama 
investment bankers and the heads of cer- 
tain of the larger business interests in the 
State. The Commission very properly pointed 
out that under the provisions of section 13, 
S. B. 383, A. G. L, 1931, it. was the duty of 
the solicitors of the State and the Attorney 
General to investigate and prosecute, but that 
the Commission was vested with authority 
to institute such prosecutions. The Attorney 
General was called upon and designated As- 
sistant Attorney General A. A. Carmichael 
to act under this section for the Attorney 
General’s office. The writer and Assistant 
Attorney General Carmichael have since the 





liberty.” 
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JAMES MADISON 


President of the United States 1809-1817 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to the 
people.and to all who take an interest in the 
progress of political science and the cause of true 
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Blindnessas Frequent Casualty 
from Playing with Fireworks + 





Safe and Sane Celebration of Fourth of July 
Advocated for Prevention of Mishaps to Eyes 
and Other Physical Disfigurements 





By RUTH B. McCOY 


Director, Prevention of Blindness, Commission jor the Blind, 
Department of Social Welfare, State of New York 


HIS Fourth of July has a greater signifi- 
T cance than ever before in the lives of 

each one of us. It marks the end of the 
second century after the birth of George 
Washington and will be a milestone to which 
our children will refer when they are men 
and women. 

The reenacting of our country’s history 
in the George Washington bicentennial cele- 
bration has made us, of this present genera- 
tion, realize more than ever before the part 
which this great man played in establishing 
our independence. ; 

It is/altogether fitting that we should 
honor his memory as well as to pay tribute 
to th&® Declaration of Independence. Could 
we show him greater esteem in this bicen- 
tennial year than by mobilizing our entire 
Nation to inaugurate a safe and sane Fourth 
of July? 

o& 


Since the birth of our Nation, we have 
celebrated Independence Day, as we express 
it, “in a glorious way.” This “glorious way” 
of bombarding and exploding chemicals and 
contraptions is, however, misplaced enthusi- 
asm which could easily be directed into other 
channels. Permanent difigurements, espe- 
cially the loss of sight, are a high and un- 
necessary price to pay for a few hours of 
entertainment. 

Have you ever seen a little child carried 
off in an ambulance maimed or perhaps in- 
jured in one of the most sensitive ways for- 
ever to be sightless to the glories of light 
and beauty? We are all familiar with Charles 
Lamb’s remark when he saw a maimed man 
pass by: “There, but for the grace of God, 
go I!” Your children may have escaped the 
tragedies of these Fourth-of-July accidents; 
but Fortune is a fickle companion. Who 
can say where the lightning will strike next? 

Children, more often than others, are: the 
victims of these accidents. With what en- 
thusiasm they look forward ‘to this day! 
To many of them, there is no realization of 
what the day meant to our forefathers and 
what it should mean to us. 

School has just closed. It is the trium- 
phant holiday of the Summer, a gala occa- 
gion; and characteristically the children 
celebrate their freedom with noise. Fire- 
crackers, pistols, sky rockets, Roman candles 
and other dangerous playthings lend to the 
excitement. Their fascination dulls_ the 
minds of even the most devoted parents, to 
the possible risk. 

Red flares streak the darkness of the night 
and a rocket is sent up to the cheers of the 
assembled group. The controlling hand 
trembles a bit and it swerves in its course. 
Somewhere the empay cap of the rocket 
strikes. 

++ 


It occurs to no one that these empty caps 
might, and have been known to strike inno- 
cent persons who perhaps have not even 
had the pleasure of the spectacle. A physi- 
cal injury—and then blindness! A life is 
changed—and for what? For a moment’s 
pleasure! 

Firecrackers! The more noise the better! 
What of the firecracker that does not ex- 
plode at once? Why not run up and look 
at it? Countless persons have done just 
this and have carried the marks of powder 
burns for life and in some cases have lost 
their sight. 

The lost of sight or seriously impaired 
vision to children or to you can not be esti- 
mated. If we follow the child through years 
to come, what would we find—enforced sep- 
aration from other seeing children, special 
education in a school for the blind, special 
training to fit him for such work as he can 
do, within the limitations of his handicap, 
but with an earning capacity usually re- 
duced below that of a living wage—necessi- 
tating special funds to enable him to live. 

What a sad picture—and all for the pleas- 
ure of a few moments. The child carries his 
handicap through life; but who is responsi- 
ble? Surely, not the untrained, immature 
child who does not know the meaning of it 
all; but you and all of us who are citizens. 
We are responsible as parents, teachers and 
citizens of the State! 

Our first thought should be protection. 
There is enough human misery in the world 
without adding to it a single man, woman 
or child who may be needlessly deprived of 
sight! None of us who have not experi- 
enced this, can imagine what it would be. 

Beyond all else, the appeal which we are 
making today is to run no risk but rather 
to sacrifice some of the dramatic display of 
this celebration than have on our souls the 
unending tragedy of the maimed. 

+? 

For the taxpayers, what of their interest in 
a sane Fourth? Do they realize that the 
expense of education, borne by the local or 
State contributions, is 10 times greater to 
educate a blind child than a sighted child? 
That it costs approximately two and a half 
times as much to educate a child with 
impaired vision as a iully sighted child? 

Furthermore, upon arriving at adult life, 
the reduced earning capacity of a blind per- 
son calls ior public contributions which 
greatly increase local and State budgets. We 
hesitate even to mention these figures which 
are so outweighed by the humanitairan 
aspects. 

Shall your child be robbed of his power 
to enjoy the pleasures of youth? of his innate 
right to live and feel the life and sunlight 
and beauty of this world? Or shall he be 


Se 


first part of the year been working together 
in the State’s campaign to clean up Alabama, 
Sixty-three complaints have been docketed 
for investigation. Up to the present time, 
32 true bills have been found by grand juries. 
Eight of these, involving four persons, have 
been tried and convictions secured in each 
case. One true bill has been nolle prossed on 
the motion of the Commission. 

As a result of this activity, nearly all of 
the “white-collar bandits” operating in Ala- 
bama have fled the State. We believe that 
we have “cleaned up” Alabama, although 
there remain quite a number of cases yet to 
be tried. New cases, of course, from time to 
time come to light, but almost all of such 
cases relate to past transactions which oc- 
curred prior to the beginning of our pres- 
ent campaign. 


condemned to a life of darkness—sightless— 
all because of a desire for indulgence? 

Shall he be forced to join the ranks of 
handicapped children because of his childish 
exuberance or the carelessness and thought- 
lessness of his elders? The premature ex- 
plosion of fireworks may wreck his greatest 
chance of happiness and take away from 
him, once and irrevocably, his sight. 

It has been estimated that at least 50 
persons:lose the sight of one or both eyes 
and that about 500 suffer minor eye in- 
juries each year during foolish fireworks 
sprees. Further illuminating figures have 
been published by the American Medical As- 
sociation which show clearly the unneces- 
sary waste to health and happiness brought 
on by such activities. Throughout this 
country during a period of 13 years, 144 
persons were permanently blinded and 644 
lost the sight of one eye. 

Let us make of our children assets rather 
than liabilities to the community! Let us 
prevent eye injuries and guard against human 
sacrifice and unnecessary expenditures of 
money! : 

Whenever eye injuries do occur, even 
though they appear to be slight, an eye 
physician should be consulted at once. An 
injury to only one eye may have serious 
consequences. Ophthalmologists in many in- 
stances advise the removal of an injured 
eye in order to safeguard the remaining eye. 

This advise is often difficult to understand 
and is consequently ignored. Statistics con- 
tinue to show us each year, however, that 
children and” adults are entering lives of 
darkness as pitiful victims of this neglect— 
this failure to realize that the advice of an 
eye physician is based on long experience, 

++ 

We can display genuine patriotism by en- 
couraging a more rational form of celebra- 
tion. Civic pyrotechnic displays under the 
direct supervision of experts, have been pro- 
vided in’many localities. In this way, larger 
groups can be entertained by a more elabo- 
rate exhibition and at the same time, can be 
protected against the hazards of amateur 
arrangements. 

To quote a message sent out by the New 
York City Department of Health: : 

“More and more, health-giving qualities 
of sunshine and fresh air are recognized. 
More and more it is realized that people 
should plan their days so that they may get 
some benefits of outdoor life. 

It is hard for those of us who live in cities 
to accomplish this, Summer daylight saving 
helps somewhat. But many of us have little 
chance to leave the city. 

“Why not, therefore, take the opportunity 
that the Fourth of July gives us to visit the 
Seashore or the green fields? For most of 
us, it is a holiday. How better could we 
spend it than by dedicating it to healthful 
exercise and invigorating fun?” 

The best and wisest way to eliminate habits 
of folly is by the substitution of something 
better. 

The State of New York is much concerned 
with doing its share to avoid unnecessary 
blindness. The Department for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness which undertakes this ef- 
fort to safeguard the sight of its citizens, is 
a division of the State Commission for the 
Blind. The resources of the Department are 
available to everyone. 








Developing Power 
as Financing Aid 
to Irrigation 


L. N. McClellan 
Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Denver Office, United 
States Bureau of 
Reclamation 


OWER development is becoming one of 
the most important factors in the eco- 
nomic feasibility of Federal irrigation 

projects. 

Most of the proposed new projects which 
are being investigated at the present time 
include power development either as a means 
of providing cheap power for pumping water 
for irrigation purposes, or to provide power 
for sale commercially, the’ revenues from 
which can be used to repay part of the cost 
of the project, and thereby relieve the water 
users of a portion of the financial burden 
which otherwise they would be forced to bear. 

For example, the proposed Columbia Basin 
project in eastern Washington contemplates 
a great dam across the Columbia River at 
the head of the Grand Coulee which would 
make available approximately 1,500,000 kilo- 
watts of power. Half of this power would 
be utilized for pumping 15,000 second-feet 
of water from the Columbia River above the 
proposed dam into a regulating reservoir in 
the Grand Coulee, from which the water 
would flow by gravity to the 1,200,000 acres 
of land tc be irrigated. 

The other half of the power would be sold 
for commercial purposes and the resulting 
revenues would be used to repay the cost of 
the dam and power development and part 
of the cost of the irrigation development. 
This project would not be economically feas- 
ible without the proposed power development. 

The Boulder Canyon project now under 
construction on the Colorado River will pro- 
vide flood control and storage Jor irrigation 
and domestic purposes and, incidentally, will 
make available 500,000 kilowatts of continuous 
firm power. 

Contracts have been entered into pro- 
viding for the sale of this power, which will 
provide sufficient revenues to repay the en- 
tire cost of the Hoover Dam and power plant, 
with interest at 4 per cent, within a period 
of 50 years. It is expected that the revenues 
from power will average more than $7,000,- 
000 per year over the 50-year repayment 
period. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has constructed 
14 hydroelectric power plants on the various 
projects to date. Some of these have been 
turned over to the water users along with 
the projects which they are now operating, 
and at the present time the Bureau is operat- 
ing nine hydroelectric plants. 
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